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e Important industries serving the increased, vital 
needs of war are moving to the Gulf South, which 
has become one of the great war production centers 
of our nation. These war industries are building 
plants, expanding facilities, speeding up their ma- 
chines to help equip the greatest armed forces this 
world has ever seen. 

Besides the availability of widely diversified raw 
materials and the many natural resources, pa- 


triotic and loyal Gulf South citizens are ready to 
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iTHE GULF SOUTH 
JINVITES INDUSTRY 


... industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets... plentiful land. . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate ... good schools . . . quick, 
convenient transportation. . abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas. 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS ° 








help speed up production and bring world peace. 

Other Gulf South advantages are quick, con- 
venient transportation by land, sea and air—good 
schools --plentiful land—ideal living and working 
conditions in a pleasant year-round climate. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements of war pro- 
duction and peacetime markets. Without obligation 
we will be glad to make a survey for you. Your in 
quiry will be kept strictly confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail recetved at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Wort 10us- 
i Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 
SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, M ippl. 





ton, Longview, San Antonio ar 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


HELP WIN THE WAR! 





COPR.. 194 TED GAS PIPE LINE 
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wages come from? 


Elementary, but perhaps it’s time to examine the 


elementary things again 


Wi ces can only come out of the selling price of whatever 
the worker makes. But also, out of that selling price, must 
come taxes, some earning for the money that built the 
plant and so made jobs possible, and some earning for 
management that keeps it going (every town has its shut- 


tered ghost plant that tried to use cheap management). 


If selling price must not go up (and everyone for his 
own self interest should try to keep it down) how get 
more for wages, with taxes taking more and more of the 
selling price? By producing more, of course. As long as 


2+2=4, there simply is no other way. 


How produce more? Give workmen better tools. Every 
time the machine a workman uses is improved, it gives 
him the chance to be worth more by producing more, and it 


is only out of what he produces that he can hope to be paid. 


When this war is over, American workmen, whether we 
like it or not, will be competing with cheap foreign labor. 
There is only one possible way American workers’ wages 
can be kept at the world record they are today—That is for 
management to give workmen tools that will help them 
produce so much more that the cost per finished piece can 


compete in world markets with low-cost foreign goods. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 








Notice to Broadcasters: 

Effective at once it is requested 
that no part of the contents of The 
United States News be broadcast on 
either the short wave or long wave. 
The entire contents of every issue of 
this publication is copyrighted 


Notice to Foreign Subscribers: 
Effective at once and for the dura- 
tion of the war no copies of The 
United States News will be sent to 
any points outside of the jurisdiction 
of the United States and Canada. 


Both steps are taken of our own 
initiative to prevent censorship 
complications. 
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A CONTROLLED AMERICA.............. ei 
The day is at hand when every American 
industry, every American individual is to 
operate and live under an elaborate set of 
Government controls. These controls over 
prices and production are so staggering in 
their ramifications that even top-flight offi- 
cials confess they don’t know all the an- 
swers. Presented is a communique from 
the home front, one which explains the 
reason for a war-created depression, ex- 
plains what’s back of the “share-the-scar- 
city” program, explains the real meaning 
to business of the increasing flood of Gov- 
ernment rules and regulations. 


BOSS OF OUR WAR ECONOMY....P. 14 


Leon Henderson took Washington with a 
one syllable word—“no.” Now he’s taking 
the rest of the country with the same 
word. His smallest decision affects every 
businessman, every consumer. He fully ex- 
pects to be the “most damned man in the 
country.” Can he take it? The odds are 
given in this word profile. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE AHEAD............ P. 16 
All sorts of half-truths are circulating 
around the country about how man power 
is to be drafted for war work. The real 
facts, presenting a different picture, are 
set forth in this article ; , 


WILL U.S. TAKE PRIVATE CARS?....P. 17 
Another set of rumors floating around 
would have us believe that Uncle Sam is 
all set to commandeer whatever privately 
owned automobiles he needs for his war 
program. This article scotches those fancy 
rumors with simple realities. 


RUSSIA‘S DECISIVE ROLE.............. P. 18 
What does Washington think about Rus- 
sia’s chances of holding an all-out Nazi 
drive in check? Is the mood in the Capital 
one of confidence or gloom? A forecast of 
the 1942 war front is presented, based on 
decisions of military and economic strategy 
in Washington, London and Moscow. 
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ONE OF THE THOUSAND- 
AND-ONE USES FOR 
AMAZING KIMPAK * 




























¥& Kimpak*, an amazingly adaptable material, is now busy helping to 
conserve lubricating oil for America. Used in the Briggs Clarifier 
Company's patented filtering equipment, a special type of KIMPAK 
removes grit, carbon, and other contaminants from service- worn 


ETS 


motor oil . . . makes it better than new. Kimpak for this purpose 
is porous, highly absorbent. and has a low flow resistance; it’s a type 
that’s useful for filtering many other kinds of liquids, as well as gases 
and air. 

Yes, KIMPAK is a material of a “‘thousand-and-one uses.’ For ex- 
ample, there are special types of KIMPAK that provide highly effective 
thermal and acoustical insulation for products ranging from railway 
refrigerator cars to airplanes! Here’s insulation that’s flexible, easy to 
install... insulation that even severe vibration won't harm. 

Still other specifications of KIMPAK give resilient bulk, are used for 
special padding purposes in the manufacture of upholstered furniture, 
leather goods, boxes for candy and cosmetics, portfolios, desk blot- 
ters, and many other products. 

KIMPAK comes thick or thin, and in any dimensions you require. 
Specially treated, KIMPAK resists moisture, abrasion — even fire! And 
most important today, KIMPAK is immediately available. 

It might pay yow to look into KIMPAK. Facts you should have are 
contained in new book ““KIMPAK—AND ITS THOUSAND-AND-ONE USES 
IN INDUSTRY.” Send for FREE copy now! 

*KIMP.AK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
(Established 1872) Neenah, Wisconsin 


Send FREE copy of story of KIMPAK to 


USN -642 


Company 
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We've stolen a years march 
on the Axis 


e~ NOW we’re building airplane engines at the rate 


we were expected to hit in late Spring 1943 


Listen to this, enemies of America: 


You probably know our first assignment in ° 


Uncle Sam’s war program — building en- 
gines for Army aircraft. 


Maybe you even knew what our production 
schedule was supposed to be — though we 
won’t repeat it, on the chance you haven’t 


heard. 


But we will let you in on this, just by way 
of giving you something to chew on: 


All during the month of March we built en- 
gines at the rate set for next December. 


In the first three months of ’42, we turned 
out as many plane power plants as were 
asked of us by the end of June. 


As for this month’s output — April — it’s 
already 1943 by our rate-of-production 
calendar; engines are now rolling off the 
line at the pace projected for a whole twelve 
months from now! 


And if you add April’s engines to those 
we’ve already built, they total more than 


were expected of us by the end of this com- 
ing September. 


We can tell you something else—these en- 


Ahhe’ ‘ 


gines are good. They’re built to be unbeatably 
good; there are as many man _ hours of 
work in one of their crankshafts as ina 
whole Buick car. 


The very first one passed Uncle Sam’s tough 
requirements with colors flying, and one of 
the first dozen (which is something ofa 
record) faultlessly passed the type test in 
record-breaking time. 


They’re passing flight tests, too, very han¢ 
somely — doing their job in a way to match 
the gallantry of the boys who fly them. 


And all the while we’re stepping up the 
number of men at work. One of our plants 
had more than three times as many men on 
the job in March as three months earlier, 
while another had almost four times as many. 


So we’re doing pretty well with our time, 
short as it is. Yet we’re far from satisfied. 


We’ve squeezed six months into three, wil 
squeeze a year into six, and we’re going 01 
from there— which looks like we’ve stolen 
a year’s march on your calendar, doesn’ tit? 


All of which we thought you ought to know 
in case you’re revising your timetable. 


‘Buick—a division of General Motors. 


WHEN BETTER AUZSeaGBILES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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As war controls settle down over the nation, this can be said..... 
Leon Henderson's price ceilings will stick for a time. They'll stick even 
without wage ceilings. English experience with prices seems to show that. 
Rationing will become widespread. It will be used to deny workers goods 
that their increased incomes might otherwise buy. It's an arm of price control. 
Mr. Roosevelt's $25,000 salary ceiling will tend to be approached. Treas- 
of ury earlier had asked taxes that would require a $57,000 income to yield $25,000 
a net. Not many more than 12,000 persons in all U.S. have incomes above $57,000. 
Donald Nelson's shutdown orders to civilian industry will bite deeply; will 
force many nonarmament industries to the wall. This pinch is just ahead. 
gh The President's demand for low wartime profits may not be granted. The 
of profit-producing power of industry is bigger than most people expected. It broke 
r all records in 1941 and will do the same in 1942. Taxes won't take all profits. 

















In the price-control field..... 
Thousands of retailers are going to be hurt by Henderson's ceiling. 
Many wholesalers, likewise, will be squeezed and hurt by this ceiling. 
nd- Millions of workers will benefit; will keep their higher purchasing power. 























tch Most farmers will gain as ceilings give play for many new farm price rises. 
But: There'll be no punctures in the price ceiling regardless of who is 
hurt or helped. That's the Henderson edict. It's the only alternative to a wave 
the of demands for ceiling changes, to a breakdown of any price-control effort. 
ants Does that mean bankruptcy for many enterprises? Probably. It does unless: 
on (1) costs can be cut; (2) price cuts can be pushed back to manufacturers. 
ier, Or: It does unless Congress is sold on subsidies to prop up businesses that are 
: affected. Canada subsidizes some industries affected by price ceilings. So does 
ny. daa 
, Britain. If pressures are great enough, U.S. may do same. (See page 11.) 
me, 
bad When it comes to rationing..... 
Industry already is working under raw material rations on a broad basis. 
wil Now: Individuals face rationing of very many products -- gradually applied. 
Rations are the means for sharing scarcity. The ration card divides goods 
B on according to a Government plan. It's a means of checking demand. It thereby is 
olen a means for limiting the pressure for increases in price. 
tit? So: Look for rationing in all goods that become scarce, that are in demand. 
‘ Not just gasoline and sugar, but food, clothing, many other commodities. 
no 


Rations are offered as an alternative to wage ceilings..... 

In England: Workers balk at wage ceilings, make wage demands, on the ground 
that higher wages protect their postwar position; that rationing limits spend- 
ing of any increased income during war; that price controls aren't affected. 

; In U.S.: Workers also are balking at wage ceilings. They're entering the 
price-cont:ol period with real earnings more than 30 per cent above 1939, with 
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that much increase in purchasing power in spite of living cost rises. 
But: Where British workers are taxed heavily, U.S. workers escape federal 
income taxes except in rare instances. Their increased income can be spent. 
That's one big leak in the U.S. price-control plans. It's a leak that Leon 
Henderson insists will have to be closed by forced savings, if not by taxes. 
Otherwise: Today's price ceilings, in the end, will be blown off. 





In the matter of taxes and of profits..... 

There's to be a leveling down of higher individual incomes. Not that a 
flat $25,000 will be fixed on personal income, after taxes. It won't be. 

But: Congress inevitably will hit hard against incomes over $10,000. There 
won't be many net incomes above $25,000 during, or even after, this war. 

There's also to be a drain on corporation income. It won't be*a drain that 
wipes out profits, particularly of large corporations. But: Treasury goal is to 
get profits after taxes back to the 1939 or 1940 level. That means big taxes. 

The reason why is this..... 

Corporations with net income earned $6,700,000,000 in 1939, and out of that 
kept $5,553,000,000 after federal taxes. That's on a moderate business volume. 

Then: Corporations with net income earned $15,200,000,000 in 1941, and kept 
$8,270,000,000 after federal taxes. It was a record profit before taxes. 

It's figured that corporation net income may reach $18,500,000,000 in 1942, 
and, under present taxes, $10,000,000,000 would be kept. That's a lot of profit. 

In other words: The profit-making powers, the vitality of U.S. industry, in 
face of rising labor and raw material costs, is very great, greater than expected. 




















On the basis of an over-all appraisal..... 

Labor is coming out of this war stronger than ever; is to have its unions 
bulwarked by "maintenance-of-membership" contracts; is to have high wages. 

Big business is coming out of the war saddled with high costs, with high 
wages, with immense plant capacity. But: It's also to be dominant in new fields. 

Little business is to come out badly hurt; is to be squeezed out of many 
trade fields; is to be hit by high taxes and high costs and lack of war business. 

Agriculture is to emerge with a new lease on life, with income high and 
prices higher, yet with a whole new flock of problems that may be insoluble. 

But: Government is to be the big boss of the future. 

It's Government that's getting vast power now to control prices and output 
and investment and distribution. In New Deal days: Government had power to place 
floors under wages, prices, production. Now: It is getting power to place ceil- 
ings over prices, production of certain goods, and private money use. 

So: Government is being armed with power to deal with both inflation and de- 
flation. It's getting power to plan on a scale that New Dealers hadn't imagined. 




















There's growing optimism over the war outlook. It isn't anything very tan- 
gible. In fact: More and more signs suggest that Hitler's forces are getting 
set for another vast effort in Russia. 

And: It's expected that Japan is getting set to hit Russia as well. 

Optimism stems from those two facts, from the fact that informed officials 
now doubt that Hitler can make the grade in Russia before snow flies again; from 
the belief that a Japanese attack on Russia will start Japan's troubles. 

In another year this country will be immensely strong. Then: The real push 
in this war can begin. Right now the U.S. effort isn't showing up too well. 

Hitler still holds the upper hand in the Atlantic. His submarines are not 
yet stopped. They're hurting. But: This situation can be corrected. 

For more detailed information see also pages 16, 18, 34. 
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IT HELPED LONDON TO “TAKE IT” 


Think of the biggest fire you ever saw 
and multiply it a thousandfold. Confla- 
gations like that were common during 
the great arson-blitzes that threatened 
london in the terrible autumn of 1940. 
Never did firemen face such tremen- 
dous odds so often. 


But London was ready. For months the 
British had been buying fire hose from 
America, scores of miles of it built to 
ARP. specifications by the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


Day and night that hose took a beat- 
Ng, On pumpers, fire 
doats and taxi-drawn 


through streets and hauled up ladders, 
entangled in ruins and buried by debris, 


but it kept the water coming. 


London took it that fall and put it 
out with the help of Goodyear fire 


hose. And today many 


SEND FOR FREE MANUAL 
““GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUB- 
BER PRODUCTS CONSERVATION” 
— prepared by the G. T. M. 
Contains many suggestions 
for increasing the life of hose, 
belting and other rubber 
products. Write: Goodyear, 
Dept. UN-3, Akron, Obio. 
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GREATEST name in RUBBER 


American A. R. P. services are choos- 
ing Goodyear hose because its mildew- 
resistant fabric cover and specially cured 
rubber tube prevent cracking and rot- 
ting, even when coiled for long periods. 
These exclusive features are typical of 
the advantages to be found in all Good- 
year rubber products specified by the 


G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 


GOODSYEAR 


MECHANICAL GOODS 











Nhe March of the News 


Ceilings on Prices and Rents . . . Relaxing Auto Sales Rules... 


Allocation of Machine Tools . . . Renegotiation of War Contracts 


Economic controls. The United States 
awakened to the cost of the war boom 
that had brought full employment, in- 
creasing profits and rising wages in the 
last two years. The awakening came with 
President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress asking for a seven-point program of 
wartime economic controls “to keep the 
cost of living from spiraling upward.” The 
seven points: Heavier taxes to keep profits 
low, a ceiling over prices, stab:lization of 
wages, stabilization of farm prices, heavier 
purchases of war bonds, rationing of all 
essential commodities that are scarce, and 
tighter credit. 


Rentals. Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson moved to carry out the President's 
second point by issuing a universal price 
and rent control order. The order: Land- 
lords in most defense areas must charge 
no more rent than they were charging on 
March 1. In 64 areas where the Govern- 
ment found war activities had resulted in 
exorbitant increases, the maximum rental 
was set back to levels existing on Jan. 1, 
1941, April 1, 1941, or July 1, 1941. All 


landlords will be required to register. 


Price ceiling. Retailers and wholesalers 
were ordered to charge no more for any 
article than the highest price charged dur- 
ing March. The ceilings become effective 
May 18. All retailers are covered by a 
blanket license. Later they too will be re- 
quired to register. Supplementing the gen- 
eral price order, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration moved on other fronts: 

Gasoline and fuel: Maximum prices for 
gasoline and fuel oil were pegged at the 
highest March level, effective May 18. 
Dealers in 17 East Coast States and the 
District of Columbia permitted 
slight increases to pay for the extra cost 
of shipping fuel overland instead of by 
tanker. 

Soft coal: OPA also set price ceilings, 
effective May 18, on bituminous coal sold 
at mines or preparation plants at levels 
slightly higher than those of the Oct. 1-15 
period. 

Paper: OPA froze the $50-a-ton price 
for standard newsprint and fixed maximum 
manufacturers’ prices for paper products 
at the highest levels of last October. 

Machines: Sales, rentals, and parts of 
machines were placed under price ceilings 
based on the levels prevailing on Oct. 1. 

Textiles: Maximum prices which con- 


were 


verters and wholesalers may charge for 
“finished” piece . goods made of cotton, 
rayon and their mixtures were fixed in 
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THE ‘WAR, WEEK 


Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

April 24: Corregidor batteries fired upon 
enemy troop concentrations; patrols fought 
sporadic actions on Mindanao. 


April 26: Eight enemy bombers and three 
fighters destroyed in Japanese attack on 
Darwin ... Air attacks on Corregidor in 
creased as artillery dueling continued. 


April 27: U.S. troops landed in New Cale- 
donia . . . Corregidor and Fort Hughes at- 
tacked by dive bombers; retaliatory fire 
broke up an enemy troop concentration in 
Bataan and set a truck park on fire... 
U.S. destroyer Sturtevant sunk off Florida 
coast by underwater explosion. 


April 28: Three Japanese bombers and 
four fighters destroyed in enemy attack on 
airport at Darwin; enemy transport sunk 
at Kavieng. New Ireland . Corregidor 
shelled intermittently. 





April 29: Large Japanese ammunition 
dump destroyed by air attack on Lae, New 
Guinea . . . Two enemy bombers downed 
by antiaircraft batteries on Corregidor; 
patrols active in Mindanao. 


April 30: Twenty enemy planes damaged 
by raid on Japanese airport in New Guinea: 
Brig. Gen. Harold H. George and Melville 
Jacoby, American journalist, killed in air- 
plane accident in Australia . . . Corregidor 
heavily bombed, extensively shelled ; counter- 
fire silenced three enemy batteries and de- 
stroyed a truck column .. . Japanese landed 
from five transports at Parang. 


May 1: U.S. bombers smashed 30 grounded 
Japanese planes at Lae, New Guinea; three 
enemy planes destroyed in air fight over 
Salamaua: Japanese raided Allied airdrome 
on Horn Island off Australia. doing negli- 
gible damage Corregidor guns shot 
down three Japanese bombers, rained shells 
on enemy batteries, truck columns and sup- 
ply dumps. 











terms of the maximum margins which 
may be charged by the converters. Maxi- 
mum prices for processing piece goods 
were set at the price contracted for by 
each processor from March 16 to April 15. 

Farm equipment: A formula was estab- 
lished by OPA by which retailers can com- 
pute the maximum price to be charged for 
farm equipment. 


Rationing. Coffee was added to the list 
of essential items for which consumer ra- 
tioning is expected. The War Production 
Board restricted the amount of coffee that 
roasters may deliver to wholesalers to 75 
per cent of the amount delivered during 
the corresponding month of 1941. Other 
rationing developments: 

Machine tools: All new critical machine 
tools were placed under a limited alloca- 
tion system by the WPB. The order pro- 
vides for apportionment of producers’ 
monthly deliveries of each size of each 
type of tool, 75 per cent to service pur- 


chasers and 25 per cent to others. The 
service purchasers include the Army, Navy 
and the Maritime Commission. 

Sewing machines: Production of Sewing 
machines and attachments was ordered 
stopped June 15. 

Sugar: OPA announced that individuals 
eating 12 meals a_ week at boarding 
houses will be required to surrender their 
sugar ration books to the boarding houses, 

Automobiles: Automobile rationing re 
strictions were modified. The simple tests 
by which ration boards determine whep 
an individual is entitled to a new car are 
these: Is the individual required to traye 
quickly; must he travel late at night; does 
his physical condition necessitate a car, 
are local services overcrowded? 

Leather: The entire stock and all fe 
ture production of heavy-weight sole 
leather was ordered set aside for military 
and Lend-Lease needs. 

Hairpins: Manufacturers of hairpins and 
bobbie pins were limited to only one-eighth 
the metal they used during the year 194] 
Beginning May 6, the maximum length 
will be two inches. 

Typewriters: OPA informed rationing 
boards that no quota restrictions have 
been placed on the issuance of typewriter 
purchase certificates. by local boards. Deal- 
ers and wholesalers are permitted to sell 
freely to each other in order to move 
machines quickly to scarcity areas. 


Electric power. The War Production 
Board received full authority to mobiliz 
power to meet the needs of war industries 
and the military. New York’s Great White 
Way shut off its billboards for the dura- 
tion on Army orders requiring a dimming 
of lights throughout a 15-mile wide belt 
along the New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware coastline. 


War contracts. War and Navy Depatt- 
ments set up Price Adjustment Boards to 
review earnings, operating and _ financial 
arrangements of war contractors wherever 
there is reason to believe that such con- 
tractors are making excess profits, paying 
high salaries or granting large bonuses. 


War production. Donald Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, an- 
nounced that the U.S. is “over the hump’ 
in war production. United Nation factories 
are now turning out more war materials 
than those of the Axis. Major problem 
now, Mr. Nelson said, is to overcome the 
reserves built up by Germany since 1933 
and by Japan since 1930. 
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COURTESY UNIT 


Moving troops and moving you—that’s 
Pullman’s job today 


OVING troops long distances— 

often 1500 miles or more—some- 
times leaves less Pullman cars for civil- 
an travel than are needed to meet extra 
wartime demands. This means: 


1. You may not always be able to 
get the exact Pullman accommo- 
dation you want. 

2. You may even find it necessary to 
postpone an occasional trip. 

3. You can help a lot by reserving 
space early when you know you'll 
need it and by cancelling prompt- 
ly when your plans change. 


Despite the fact that so many sleeping 
cars are in military service, you can gen- 
erally get a bed—a soft, sleep-inviting 
Pullman bed—whenever you have to 
take an overnight trip. 


It may not be the type of accommo- 
dation you request when you make your 
reservation, but whether you sleep in a 
Pullman berth, a Pullman section, or a 
Pullman room, you can stretch out com- 
fortably—enjoy complete privacy —get 
a good, refreshing night’s rest—while 
the train speeds you safely toward your 
next day’s duties. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


And that is the important thing. With 
so many wartime jobs to do, and so 
many miles between them, you have to 
sleep going to keep going. 


Wars aren’t won bv fired men. 


Copyright 1942 The Pullman Co, 
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SLEEP GOING 
To KEEP GO/NG_ 
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lots of pressure 


these days...” 
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Tere is more steam up in the Bell 
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System than I ever remember. The wires 
hum with war and wartime production. 
There’s more telephoning than ever 
before. 
“The pressure of war and war’s work is 
on—especially on our toll lines. If you 
are going to use Long Distance you can 
help by — 

Knowing the number you want to call. 

Calling in the less busy hours — before 

10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. 
“Let’s give vital war calls the right of 
way and make equipment go as far as 
possible, saving copper and other mate- 
rials for the war.” 
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Hour”— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N.B.C. Red Network 
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PRICES, PRODUCTION CONTROLS: 
MEANING FOR BUSINESS 


A War-Created Depression While Jobs are Plentiful, Incomes High 


Disastrous effects on 
some manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers 


War is forcing the Government to plan 
to create a depression as deep or deeper 
than that of 1932, in the midst of an un- 
precedented boom. 

This depression will be different from 
any other in American history. Everybody 
who wants work will be working. Wages 
and income will be far higher than ever 
before. Factories and farms will be turning 
out a larger volume of goods than anyone 
ever dreamed could be turned out. 

Even so, there will be deep depression. 
Store shelves gradually will thin out. Soon 
there will be for sale few of the new ap- 
pliances on which American prosperity has 
rested. All of the money in the hands 
of workers and farmers and businessmen 
won't be able to fill wants, except in food 
and clothing, at much above the 1932 level. 

This situation is forcing the Govern- 
ment to turn to a “share-the-scarcity” pro- 
gram. The problem of imposing a program 
of scarcity sharing calls for planning on a 
far greater scale than any share-the- 
wealth programs of the New Deal. 

Plans for a war depression now in effect, 
or about to go into effect, range widely and 
dip deeply into the everyday lives of peo- 
ple. Plans call for these steps: 

Control over industry’s production. 
This control already is being imposed by 
the War Production Board. It calls for an 
end of production of many things that con- 
sumers normally buy. This production will 
be ended or sharply curtailed by July 1. 
After that, the nation will be busier than 
ever before making airplanes and guns and 
ammunition and tanks and ships that can’t 
be enjoyed by the average individual at 
home. Depression will grow out of this 
fact. It will stem from a slowdown in the 
making of gadgets and even of necessities. 

Control over prices. This control al- 
ready applies to 110 basic commodities 
and a few manufactured products. On May 
I it will be extended to almost every one 
of the thousands of wholesale prices that 
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prevail in this country. On May 18 it will 
spread to nearly all of the millions of re- 
tail prices quoted in the United States. On 
July 1 it will affect charges for many of the 
services connected with goods, such as shoe 
repairs and automobile repairs. Here is to 
be the ceiling that is designed to keep down 
the cost of such living as the country can 
enjoy during war. It will be a ceiling at 
the March, 1942, level. 

Control over the distribution of goods. 
Here enters the actual sharing of scarcity. 
This sharing calls for rations that apply 
alike to rich and poor. It is a sharing that 
will become widespread as time goes on and 
as shortages develop. Through rationing 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson will 
deny people the opportunity to hoard or to 
rush to buy available goods. Through ra- 
tioning, he will deny acutely scarce mate- 
rials to all but essential users, as he now is 
doing with tires. The same device is being 
used to see that all persons get reasonably 
adequate supplies, such as sugar. 

Control over income. This is a job that 
lies ahead. It calls for taxes. It calls for 
control over installment sales and over 
charge accounts in stores. It calls for sav- 
ings, first by voluntary efforts and later 





Notice to Broadcasters: 


Effective at once it is requested 
that no part of the contents of The 
United States News be broadcast on 
either the short wave or long wave. 
The entire contents of every issue 
of this publication is copyrighted. 


Notice to Foreign Subscribers: 


Effective at once and for the dura- 
tion of the war no copies of The 
United States News wili be sent to 
any points outside of the jurisdiction 
of the United States and Canada. 

Both steps are taken of our own 
initiative to prevent censorship com- 
plications. 
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New Dealers 
once complaiited of too much saving in 
America. Now the Government’s task is 
to try to force as much saving as possible. 

That is the background. What will be 
the effects? Many people will be hit hard. 
Thousands may be forced into bank- 
ruptcy. This depression is to be as painful 
as any other for very many people. Casu- 
alties will be among manufacturers who 
can’t adjust to war and can’t get materials. 
Heavy casualties are feared among whole- 
salers and retailers who cannot cut costs 
or who cannot operate under ceilings. 

Here is how price controls promise spe- 
cifically to work out for various groups: 

For retailers: The squeeze will be tight. 
Mr. Henderson estimates that his freeze 
will squeeze about %700,000,000 out of 
today’s retail prices. Storekeepers must 
find a way to absorb this loss, for OPA 
is definite in its determination that “retail 
prices will not be increased.” 

Chief complaint of retailers is that 
March prices had not caught up to whole- 
sale prices in the same period. Therefore, the 
cost of replacing goods on shelves threatens 
to send many out of business. Dry goods 
merchants, grocers and shoe store opera- 
tors are in the forefront of this group. 
Druggists. who have long operated under 
State fair trade laws that involve a degree 
of price fixing, are making few complaints. 

OPA’s answer is that retailers first must 
cut their own costs to the bone and be con- 
tent with lower profits. Then they can 
“roll back” the squeeze between cost and 
ceiling by making adjustments with whole- 
salers and manufacturers. The Government 
will lend assistance when necessary. 

Important to the retailer is the ruling 
that it is his own March price and not the 
general price that marks the ceiling. If he 
had been selling some items as “loss leader” 
attractions during the month, however, an 
upward adjustment to a competitor’s ceil- 
ing probably would be allowed. But retail- 
ers are not to be allowed to raise their 
prices to competitors’ levels if these prices 
have been consistently lower. 

For wholesalers. This group faces the 
prospect of canceling many contracts for 


perhaps by forced saving. 
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future delivery to retailers. Wholesalers’ 
price ceilings are based upon deliveries 
made in March and not on orders accepted 
for delivery in a future month. 

This group also may expect to be 
pressed by retailers who insist on lower- 
than-March prices to enable them to op- 
erate under retail ceilings. Retailers’ pres- 
sure will be assisted by the Government 
as attempts increase to “roll back” the 
squeeze. Wholesalers’ profits promise to 
be caught in this pinch. 

OPA doubts, however, that many 
wholesalers will have difficulty adjusting 
to March price levels. Mr. Henderson esti- 
mates that almost 60 per’ cent of goods 
sold at wholesale already enters the mar- 
ket under controlled prices. 

For the manufacturer. Factory prices 


& 
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generally promise to be least affected by 
the Henderson freeze. Cost of basic ma- 
terials, such as metals, timber, chemicals 
and yarn, already is controlled and pres- 
ent regulations apply also to a number 
of manufacturers’ prices. 

Still, as retailers and wholesalers feel 
the chill of frozen prices, manufacturers’ 
profits will draw their attention. A threat- 
ened hardship case already has occurred 
in the clothing industry. This industry is 
raising wage rates, and, in anticipation of 
that increase, has added to factory prices 
for men’s suits. Now that increase cannot 

‘ go into effect. 

Prospects are that factories will discon- 
tinue slow-moving lines of goods and con- 
centrate on more popular lines. Factory 
goods also will be both simplified and 
standardized 
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For repairmen. Charges for services are 
being forced back to March levels in many 
instances. Prices cannot be increased by 
garages, radio repairmen, plumbers, tai- 
lors, shoe repairers, laundries and dry clean- 
ers. Other services, however, are untouched 
by the general freeze. This applies to 
doctors, dentists, barbers, beauty shops, 
theaters, advertising and insurance. In 
general, service charges connected with 
commodities are frozen, while purely per- 
sonal services are unregulated. 

For landlords. OPA has designated 323 
communities in 46 states as defense rental 
areas and has frozen rents in those districts. 
In most of the areas March 1, 1942, is used 
as a ceiling date, but in some areas rents 
are being forced back to levels prevailing 
on January 1, April 1, or July 1, 1941. 





—British Combine 


SAUSAGE SHOPPERS: Britons know the “‘sharing of scarcity’ 


For workers. The general price freeze 
promises definite benefits to workers. Both 
the number of jobs and rates of pay have 
increased faster than living costs. (See 
page 24.) Now the Government proposes 
to freeze living costs solidly while apply- 
ing looser controls to wages. 

For farmers. No ceiling has been placed 
on farm commodities. However, the Presi- 
dent is asking farmers to accept prices 
lower than those now allowed. This could 
mean lower prices for rice, cotton, potatoes, 
chickens, hogs, beef, lambs and _ wool. 
Some subsidy payments, however, remain 
in the. picture. 

For the housewife. Many worries are 
ended. Ceilings have been placed on most 
of the items she has to buy, and on May 
18 maximum prices for these articles must 
be posted conspicuously in grocery, cloth- 


ing, hardware, furniture and drug stores, 

Not all prices are frozen, however. Spe- 
cifically exempt from the general regula. 
tion are eggs and poultry, fresh fruit and 
vegetables, butter, cheese and canned milk. 
flour, fresh fish, mutton and lamb. Charges 
by restaurants and soda fountains also es. 
cape price controls. 

Housewives also may have trouble in 
determining whether price controls are be. 
ing evaded through substitution of lower. 
quality goods. Lower grades of canned 
goods or cheaper cloth, for example, 
might be sold at top-grade prices. Such 
evasions are unlawful. 

Shoppers are urged to acquaint them. 
selves with commodities covered by the 
price freeze and to call storekeepers’ at- 
tention to any suspected overcharges. If 
still unsatisfied, complaints can be made 
to local War Price and Rationing Boards. 

Penalties for price violations include 
removal of business licenses. All manufac. 
turers, wholesalers and _ retailers are |i. 
censed automatically, but these licenses 
can be revoked after conviction in court 
of a second violation. Violators also may be 
sued for treble damages by customers, or 
they may be fined up to $5.000 and impris. 
oned for one year. 

Appeals from regulations can be made 
to the Price Administrator. If these pro- 
tests are denied, cases can be taken before 
an Emergency Court of Appeals and from 
there to the U.S. Supreme Court 

Rationing: Prospects of widespread ra- 
tioning among consumers contain the mos! 
serious threats to living standards. Ration- 
ing already applies to automobiles, tires. 
and typewriters, and soon will apply to 
sugar and gasoline. Next in line probably 
are coffee and tea and other imported 
foods, such as cocoa and bananas. 

For the consumer: Rationing means a 
sharing of scarcity. Housewives, for ex 
ample, may not buy more than half a 
pound of sugar a week for each member 
of the household. In other words, living 
standards are to be equalized for all. 

For the merchant: Rationing means less 
business. Mr. Henderson believes the drop 
in sales volume will hit merchants harder 
than any price squeezes, and that littl 
can be done to relieve them. 

For industry: Rationing already is in ef- 
fect in many lines. War Production Board 
priority orders have seen to that. Now 
WPB is shifting to a production requit 
ments plan, which means rationing o 
industrial supplies all along the line. 
Plants without war orders face drastically 
curtailed operations. 

In managing the transfer of the country 
from boom to depression, the Administt 
tion is drawing on the experience of other 
countries, particularly England and Cat- 
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Talburt in Washington News 


aa, both of which have succeeded in halt- 
ig rises in living costs. 

InCanada: All prices, including wages, 
were frozen last December. 

The squeeze on retailers has been rolled 
heck to wholesalers and 
bod, when the pinch still is too tight, sub- 
idies are paid. Most subsidies now are 
ganted to importers and food manufac- 
tuers. Farm subsidies continue. To date, 
oly $2,000,000 has been paid in subsidies, 
but these costs are expected by some Ca- 
uadians to rise to $150,000,000 a year. 

In England: Prices are controlled piece- 
meal by a number of different agencies. 
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Wages are not controlled, but taxes are 
relatively heavy on low incomes. 

Civilian production has been concen- 
trated in fewer plants, with others being 
forced to shut down or convert to war 
work. Casualties among retail shops are 
believed to be heavy and they have been 
granted no relief. Subsidy payments to 
food producers and handlers, however, 
have reached $500,000,000 a year. 

Rationing has been extended to almost 
all necessities. Luxuries, subject to heavy 
sales taxes, have been allowed to skyrocket 
in price. 

General effects of British controls have 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
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been to boost incomes of the poor while 
leveling incomes of the rich. 

Elements of this policy are seen in 
present U.S. plans. An early New Deal 
goal was to place a floor under farm prices 
and wages. This floor is not being removed, 
but ceilings now are being placed on profits 
and prices. Subsidies will continue for farm 
groups, but are not now planned for busi- 
nessmen pinched by price controls. 

Before the war ends, therefore, the na- 
tion’s business structure is likely to be 
operating between a floor and a ceiling 
imposed by the Government, and these 
controls may become difficult to remove. 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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LEON HENDERSON: BOSS 
OF OUR WAR ECONOMY 


Far-Reaching Powers of Administration’s Foremost ‘No’ Man 


OPA head, a believer in 
social change, views victory 
in the war as primary aim 


Leon Henderson with his price graphs 
and rationing cards is moving into the 
American home for the duration. He will 
make intimate decisions for 130,000,000 
persons, tell them how to conduct their 
business and what their families may have. 
His decisions reach straight into their cash 
registers and the family cupboards. 

For landowners, businessmen and_ their 
the Price Administrator decides 
what rents they may charge, at what prices 


families, 


they may sell goods, whether and when 
they shall ever have a new tire, how much 
sugar they may eat, how much fuel they 
shall burn, what clothes they may wear 

Mr. Henderson has the job of seeing 
that all get their proper share of the scarce 
necessities and that prices stay down in 
the face of a rising heap of money earned 
and a dwindling pile of peacetime goods it 
may be spent for. Within that job lies the 
power of life or death for many a business 
and 
profits are shorn off. Peacetime luxuries 
will be lopped off one by one 


establishment as goods melt away 


More and more as the squeeze of war- 
time economy is felt, the shadow of Leon 
Henderson will be seen in the American 
home. He will be a tubby, turbulent and 
sometimes disagreeable guest. He doesn’t 
“ves” his way through life. He came into 
Washington with a violent argument and 
has gone ahead the same way. 

Already, the stage has been cleared for 
him. Donald Nelson has held the primary 
spot in the national mind while turning 
American industry from peace to war. As 
that conversion is accomplished, the short- 
age of peacetime goods will grow. With 
the shortage, prices will tend to Jeap. This 
gives the cue to Mr. Henderson. And he 
doesn’t have to be pushed bodily upon any 
stage. He is always willing to walk on un- 
der his own steam and able to take care of 
himself after he gets there. 

Mr. Henderson’s qualifications are 
unique. He is one of that group of econ- 
omists recruited by the first New Deal 
from the nation’s colleges. His difference 
is that he came to Washington with a 
the National Recovery 


criticism about 
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Administration and was so vehement 
about it that the late Brig. Gen. Hugh 
Johnson hired him. General Johnson later 
broke with the New Deal and went out, 
but up to the last he wrote nice words 
about Leon Henderson. 

Through good periods and bad, Mr. 
Henderson stayed on in one job or an- 
other. He argued and fought his way from 
the Works Progress Administration to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, to the Office of Price Admmmistration 
and is now the foremost living example 
of the fact that it is possible for a man 
to say “no” to authority in Washington 
and survive. 


Since he has been in Washington, Mr. 
Henderson has been called names by some 


—Harris & Ewing 
LEON HENDERSON 
House guest for the duration 








of the most virulent tongues in town, 4 
Congressman once called him “a wil. 
eyed hater of the profit motive.” But g 
early as 1940, when he was rated as on 
of the inner New Dealers, he was arguing 
that the thing to do was rearm to mee 
the developing emergency; that then was 
no time to think of social reforms. Another 
New Dealer said sorrowfully: “Leon is x 
longer one of us. 
friend of business.” 

Truth was, Mr. Henderson was getting 
slant He had bee 
executive secretary of the Temporary Na 
tional Economic Committee during its long 


He is now the great 


a new on business. 


investigation of big business to see how 
prices are determined, whether by a free 
market, by 
changes, individuals or the decisions of 
big industrial units. As Price Administr- 
tor, he has found that he gets best 


speculators, commodity e- 


operation from those big industries which 
TNEC had called monopolistic, gets the 
least co-operation from businesses in which 
there was free-wheeling competition. 

Although in his early years in Was:- 
ington Mr. Henderson had rarely seen the 
President and had worked one degree 
moved from the White House, doing jols 
in co-operation with other New Deales 
he always seemed to have a knack fe 
picking the right side. Once he told Mr 
Roosevelt: -“I'd like to know which wa 
we are going. I’ve been singing by ear an 
I may be off key.” To which, the Pree 
dent replied: “Leon, you always are! 
good singer.” 


A memorandum 


or 


from Mr. Henders 
predicted the 1937 depression and help 
to establish him as a No. 1 seer of trent 
A little later, he was one of the earliest 
the New Deal group to grasp the fil 
significance of the trend toward war any 
the violent shaking the national economy 
was in for. It is said he knows more abel 
prices than anyone in Washington. 
Bernard M. Baruch, who learned abot 
price controls in the last war, gave Mr 
Henderson many a lesson in_preparalit 
for this one. The original Henderson plat 
was for a piecemeal fixing of prices Mr 
Baruch argued that flat, over-all ceili 
were needed for all prices. Nevertheless, 
backed Mr. Henderson for the price-<® 
trol job—a job which carries with it me 
power than Mr. Baruch had in the | 
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etting ° ° 
been  ¥2t And now Mr. Henderson is applying 
v Ng pte Baruch plan for an over-all top. 

s lone 48 2 New Dealer, and a man who be- 
» how qieres: in social change, Mr. Henderson is 
a freegt? good spot to bring such changes to 
yey goss: He has more New Dealers in his shop 
ons of Qa any other agency in town. What he 
aiden does will be watched closely by Congress. 
act op Pie expects to wind up as “the most 
which eamned man in the country,” thinks the 
ats theg? of winning the war is the big thing 
+ whieh 2" and has set his mind upon gearing 
. the national economy to that purpose. If 
Wash vial change flows out of the natural 
een theemutse of events, let it come. 

wee ne @- Henderson, as a man, is totally 
ng jot iuself-conscious. But the night after he set 
Dealer a ceiling on prices and rents, he said to a 
ack {a frend: “I feel just like a little boy who 


old Me has broken a window.” He has a _ hot, 


ch waygeomer office in a temporary wooden build- 
ear ants works coatless and sometimes. wears 
e Preseee shirts. He is 5 feet 7 inches tall and 
= are gheghs 200 pounds, which makes him 


" Pulky in the middle. He has a flaming 


ndersae™Per which has led to many fist fights, 
1 helpe tisa believer in vigorous direct action, 
f trend hich gets things done. 

arliest ACalifornian came to town with a letter 


the {ul o Mr. Henderson which he sent to the 
Price Administrator. He got a prompt tele- 


W ar and y « , 
econotl phone call. “When can I see you? I’ve got 
yre abou. Move fast,” said the Californian. “I’m 


a t the lobby downstairs now,” said Mr. 
od ie enderson. “How’ll I know you?” asked 


aaa ¢ Californian. “I’m a fat little guy with 
eparatid funny-looking tie,” was the way Mr. 


' . . a 
enderson described himself. 
rices Meg" Men around Mr. Henderson are 
i} ceiling. “Areer men than anything else. Most 


rson pl 


theless, lem are professionals, many come 
price-o m colleges. He has no dollar-a-year 
hit ma top-ranking spots. His men have 
n the | ots with industry. Industry has said 


fy do not know the problems of indus- 
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try from actual contact; Mr. Henderson 
says they have no reason to play favorites. 

Mr. Henderson maintains the contacts 
between the OPA and the outside world, 
talks with governors over long-distance, 
attends meetings with other agencies that 
have overlapping problems. His men are 
given a free hand to make their own de- 
cisions and assured of his support. Many 
too important to talk 
with one of the OPA division chiefs, has 
been hustled right back there after a brisk 
five minutes with Mr. Henderson. 

John Hamm, his senior deputy adminis- 
trator---and his brother-in-law—came into 
Government from Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and has worked with Mr. Henderson 
in one place or another most of the time 
since then. Tall, towering J. K. Galbraith, 
his deputy administrator, was a professor 


a businessman, 


of economics at Princeton. C. David 
Ginsburg, general counsel, was one of 


Felix Frankfurter’s boys at Harvard. How- 
ard Tolley is chief of the food and apparel 


Fant 








HENDERSON AT 


iu 


- 








—Harris & Ewing 


HENDERSON AT WORK: For many a businessman he holds the power of life or death in his rationing cards 


section, on loan from the Department of 
Agriculture, where he is chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Don- 
ald Wallace, in charge of industrial ma- 
terials and equipment, was assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Williams. 

Herbert Taggart, a certified public ac- 
countant, has the general products divi- 
sion. George Stocking, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas, an ex- 
pert on petroleum, has the fuel division. 
Paul Porter, onetime newspaperman, is in 
charge of rents. Merle Fainsod, professor 
of economics at Harvard, handles retail 
trade and services. Dexter Keezer, presi- 
dent of Reed College, onetime associate 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, is in charge 
of general administration, consumer prob- 
lems, and research. 

Most of them are young. They move 
in and out of Mr. Henderson’s office with 
informality. They informal 
enough to be calling the cost of living by 
its first name in short order. 


easy are 


-Harris & Ewing 


HOME: The President didn‘t mind his singing by ear 
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Labor Shortage Ahead: 
How It Will Be Solved 


Toward ‘Work or Fight’ Policy to Meet Needs of Essential Indust 


What coming man-power 
mobilization will mean 
to employers, employes 


This nation’s men and women now are 
to be mobilized for war production. War 
industries will need 9,700,000 more em- 
ployes this year, about 5,000,000 more 
next year. To mobilize this production 
force, President Roosevelt has set up a 
War Manpower Commission, with Paul 
V. McNutt. Federal Security Administra- 
tor. in charge. 

Reports are being heard that men are 
to be drafted for factory work, that work- 
men are to be ordered to leave their jobs 
and accept work in other plants, even in 
other States and at lower wages. There 
are that are to be 
taken out of their homes to work in muni- 
tions factories, that a land army is to be 
organized to help the farmers in gathering 
their crops. 

What the facts? What is 
power mobilization going to mean to em- 
ployers and to workers? The details still 
are being worked out, but the men in 
Government who are working on the plans 


stories housewives 


are man- 


already have established a basic outline. 
Here are some of the highlights: 

Labor draft: No conscription of labor, 
no calling up of men or women to work in 
factories as men are called up now for the 
armed forces. 

Rationing of labor: Already begun on a 
voluntary basis. Employers who call on 
public employment offices for help are be- 
ing given preference if they have high 
priority ratings from the War Production 
Board. 

Hiring: War industries to be told to do 
all their hiring through the employment 
offices. Hiring at the gate, through private 
employment offices, advertising for help 
to be prohibited either through a directive 
to all employers with war orders or by the 
insertion of a stipulation im Government 
contracts. 

Skilled workmen: Rationing is to be ap- 
plied first to men with skills, men in oc- 
cupations shortages are critical. 
Later, perhaps next year, when a general 
labor shortage is expected, the plan may 
be extended to cover all types of produc- 
tion workers. Employment offices are not 


where 
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Harris & Ewing 
MAJ. GEN. McSHERRY 
. . . the outline is basic 


vet prepared to handle a large-scale ration- 
ing program. 

Draft deferment: Force behind mobili- 
zation is to be the pressure that can be ex- 
erted by local draft boards. Selective Serv- 
ice System is moving toward a “work or 
fight” policy for everyone. Workmen who 
don’t follow suggestions or requests of em- 
ployment offices may be threatened with 
1-A or 3-A draft classification. The latter 
classification no draft-proof. 
(U.S.N., April 17.) 

Transferring workmen: Employment 
offices are to have individual occupation 
records of every man from 20 to 65 vears 
old. From these, the offices will know what 
men have necessary skills that are not be- 
ing fully used in their present jobs. All 
concerns are to be combed for men whose 
skills are being wasted. These men will be 
asked to take new jobs. So far there has 
been no trouble in persuading men to leave 
nonwar industries. All reports indicate that 
most men want to help in the war effort. 


longer is 


W 



































Ratior 
limits 
Exporting workmen: Migration of wor as OF 
men from one community to another, fry 
one State to another, is to be held Auto 
minimum. Present policy is to fill pes a * 
from local supply and then to call on neg mea 
by communities for assistance. Plans gy T 
being made to pay transportation and mo idly ris 
ing charges for men accepting jobs out, ee 
their home town. fom 
Training: Programs to train workers aq — 
to become compulsory in war plant ap 
Government supervision 1s to  inerea that it 
Special mobile crews may be organized | tion pri 
help start operations at a new or ney plicatio 
converted plant and to train employes Joseph 
new work. baal | 
oe Right to fire is to be restriete/ ing tha 
The employment offices will have to Mb gion’ 
notified of any dismissal and an explan ~e 
tion given. Dismissals are to be kept i oficials 
a minimum by refusal to replace meB pecessay 
unnecessarily dismissed. 10,000,( 
Resignations: Pressure is to be brougll their ti 
on employes to stick to their jobs. M@ Jy ay 
who quit will find that the employmel Govern 
offices control the only war jobs availabl price-co 
Women: Use of women in industry WH other w 
increase greatly later on. Right now, t& atomo 
of need for millions of housewives in fi The 
tories is misleading many women. TH There js 
are flocking to employment offices whe this js j 
they are being turned down. It’s the sam that, if 
mistake the British made—issuing the 4 and con 
peals before jobs exist. The result has bef there w 
to discourage many women who are rei Sever 
to go into the factories. President Roo emment 
velt has stopped talk of a voluntary "™@ away fy 
istration of women by his recent : Bus 
nouncement that all registration plans fense T 
women have been laid aside, at least ] street ¢ 
the present. a New | 
Farm labor: Shortages of workers & been tal 
farms is to be made up with local help. Some by 
with national armies of women labor be dive 
Students: Schools and colleges are tol defense 


combed for men and women with Ul busses g 
training. About 600,000 workers ate & Bastmay 
pected from this operation. over to, 

This is the tentative mobilization P% defense 
gram as it is now conceived in Washit comman 
ton. It is the result of the planning Of ame pu 
under the direction of Maj. Gen. Frank Gaso 
McSherry in the Labor Division of 4 Eastern 
War Production Board, the Federal of Colur 
curity Agency, and the Selective 5&% plies re, 
System. 
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WILL U.S. TAKE PRIVATE CARS? 


Government Plans for Avoiding Seizure of Automobiles and Tires 


Rationing, reduced speed 
limits, voluntary restriction 
as only immediate steps 


Automobile owners are hearing sugges- 
tions that the Government one of these 
days may step in and take away their 
cars. These suggestions grow from the rap- 
idly rising demand for vehicles in which to 
transport defense workers to their jobs and 
fom the threatened acute shortage of 
rubber. 

Leon Henderson, who controls prices, 
has said that the Government “hopes” 
that it will not be necessary to requisi- 
tion private automobiles. There is an im- 
plication that it may become necessary. 
Joseph Eastman, who is head of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, is suggest- 
ing that the powers of Government requi- 
tioning be centralized so that they may 
be used more effectively. Less prominent 
dficials are saying openly that it may be 
necessary in the months ahead to force 
10,000,000 cars off the roads and to take 
their tires. 

Is anything like this in sight? Is the 
Government getting set to supplement its 
price-control actions, its rationing and its 
other war actions with a requisitioning of 
automobiles? 

The answer is: Not in the near future 
There is no present sign that anything like 
this is imminent. However, there are signs 
that, if car owners do not reduce driving 
and continue to use up tires in joy riding, 
there will be a requisitioning of tires. 

Several steps are ahead before the Gov- 
emment will think seriously of taking cars 
away from its citizens. They are these: 

Bus requisitioning: The Office of De- 
fesse Transportation already has ordered 
street cars substituted for 300 busses on 
aNew York transit line. These busses have 
been taken over by the Navy Department 
Some busses operating between cities may 
te diverted from their present routes to 
defense plant areas. Sightseeing and charter 
busses are still operating as usual, but Mr. 
Eastman is talking about taking them 
over to augment transportation services to 
iefense plants. Likewise, he is considering 
‘mmandeering station wagons for the 
me purpose. 

Gasoline rationing: Motorists in 17 

tern Seaboard States and the District 
of Columbia will have their gasoline sup 
ples reduced so drastically by rationing 
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on May 15 that only the barest driving 
necessities can be met. This will result 
in a tremendous saving of tires on the 
10,000,000 cars in that area, and will tend 
to delay the day of car requisitioning 
Gasoline rationing may be extended to the 
rest of the country later as a tire-saving 
device, even though the Eastern States 
and some of the States in the Far West 
are the only ones in which the gas pinch is 
severe. 

Used cars: Parking lots are crowded 
with used cars for which there is little 
market. In addition, there are roughly 
400,000 new cars for sale under rationing 
restrictions. These cars are not being sold 
as fast as was expected because the pub- 
lic is reluctant to buy when the tire and 
gas situation is so uncertain. Here is 
where requisitioning probably will start. 
if and when it is deemed necessary. The 
large potential rubber supply which these 
cars offer is deteriorating under exposure 
to sun and the breaking down of sidewalls 
through constant pressure. 

Tire stocks: This is another fertile field 
for requisitioning. Estimates of new tires 
in the hands of dealers, distributors and 
manufacturers from six to eight 
million. Under present rates of rationing, 
this supply would last many years. Used 
tires are not rationed and commandeering 
them would add considerably to the Gov 
ernment’s scrap pile for reclaimed rubber 

Storage: Requisitioning of private cars 
would present a huge storage problem. If 
the Government were intent on conserving 
every pound of rubber, it would be neces- 
sary to remove the tires, jack up the cars 
and store them. Warehouses 


range 


needed for 


other commodities already are taxed by 
new cars in storage. 

Taxicabs. Thousands of mules of tire 
wear will be saved by the Government’s 
order prohibiting cruising of taxicabs. 

Proposals: One plan being advanced 
within the Government calls for requisi- 
tioning the remaining usable tires of a car 
after one tire has gone bad. The theory 
here is that an automobile is only as good 
as its worst tire. 

Another view is that the Government 
should purchase automobiles on a volun- 
tary sale basis. Many motorists are willing 
to dispose of their cars for a fair price in 
the face of parking difficulties and gaso- 
line and tire problems 

Prospect: Rationing of gasoline and 
tires, reduced speed limits and the public’s 
own self-imposed driving controls are re- 
lied upon at present to keep nonessential 
motoring at a minimum. Seven to ten mil- 
lion autos are considered essential under 
the tire rationing program and to bar from 
the highways all or even half of the re- 
maining 20,000,000 private cars would 
raise havoc with the national economy 
Public transportation systems would be 
unable to absorb the added load of the 
millions who daily drive to work. Hundreds 
of thousands would be thrown out of jobs 
by the closing of businesses dependent 
upon motorists for their existence. 

Whether automobiles are requisitioned 
appears to depend upon how long the war 
lasts and on how effective present tire con 
servation prove to be. It will 
come if officials decide that war demands 
make requisitioning necessary. The time ol 
action appears, however, not to be near 


methods 





Acme 


SHANGHAI EXPRESS is name given to these onetime World‘’s Fair rubberneck 
busses, now used to shuttle shipyard workers as means of speeding war effort. 
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Russia’s Decisive Role 


In War Outlook for 1942. 


Belief That Germany’s Chance to Win Hinges on Coming Offensive 


Hitler's advantage of 
surprise. Soviet technique 
of striking weak spots 


America is staking everything on Russia 
to stop Hitler’s next great drive to win 
this war. If Hitler succeeds in smashing 
Russia with the offensive that is thought 
sure to start this month or next, then 
years of hard, uncertain fighting are in 
the United States. But if 
Hitler fails in Russia, his last great chance 
to win the war is gone. Victory for the 
United Nations in 1943 or 1944 will be- 
come the Allied goal. 

Hence America and Britain are getting 
Britain is 
smashing without letup by air against the 
industries supplying Hitler’s eastern front. 
President Roosevelt announces that Amer- 
ican air forces soon will join this air of- 
fensive. The Russians are pushing their 
five-month counter drive to roll up the 
Nazi campaign before it can get under 
way. Stalin is calling on Russia to wipe out 
the invaders “to the last man” this year. 
All these bursts of action reflect the Allied 
conviction that the outcome of the war it- 
self is at stake in Russia. 

Meaning for the United States. Wash- 
ington fears that Germany and Japan may 
set upon Russia simultaneously. A knock- 
out of Russia would put the Axis on top 
in Europe and Asia. Hitler would get an 
abundance of precious food and priceless 
oil. The whole Axis war machine would 
be revitalized for prolonged war. The Axis 
would be free to swing its combined might 
against England and America. 

Does this mean that the United Nations 
never can win the war if they lose in Rus- 
sia? Not necessarily. But it does mean, in 
the official view, that the loss of Russia 
would have the gravest effects on the re 
maining Allied powers. The U.S. and Brit- 
ain would be forced into even greater war 
efforts of indefinite duration. Years of im- 
mense war budgets, of rising taxes and fall 
ing standards of living would be in store. 
Without Russian aid, the Allies would be 
driven to reliance upon huge American ex: 
peditionary forces to keep up the fight. 

So the Allied war problem for 1942 boils 
down to the question whether Russia can 
hold out against Hitler’s coming offensive 


prospect for 


more war materials to Russia. 
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WHERE THERE’S SMOKE 
... there’s fire of Soviet resistance 


If Russia can hold out, Hitler in another 
year will be bottled up tight in Europe. 
The flower of the German Army will be 
lost. The shortages of oil and food will 
grow. The resistance of the captive peo- 
ples, officials think, will rise, and German 
morale will fall. And across two fronts Hit- 
ler then will be facing Allied forces made 
powerful by a swelling flood of war sup- 
plies from America. The Allies will be 
looking forward to a separate settling of 
accounts with Japan as quickly as possible 
after the war in Europe has been won. 
And as for Russia’s chances to hold out: 
Before the clash. On the long front 
from the White Sea to the Black Sea, the 
world’s greatest armies are getting set for 
what is to come. On one side, Russia is 
marshaling reserves and pushing always 
forward with her counter drive. On the 
other, the Nazi armies still hold four-fifths 
of the area they invaded last year. The 
Germans’ forward line clings to the key 


points for launching the coming offensiye 
And back of the lines, all of Germany. 
might in men, munitions and machines 
is being mustered. The vast detail of 
deploying troops, transport, tanks, planes, 
cannon, fuel and food is being managed 
Hitler has taken the power of life or death 
over every German, from worker in the 
factory to general at the front, to gain 
centralized control of this all-out offensive 

The Nazi objectives. The coming drive 
is expected to be aimed at four great 
centers of Russian power. First is Mur. 
mansk, the transport center. This is Rus. 
sia’s all-year Arctic port and_ terminus 
for the rising tide of war materials from 
England and the United States. Second 
is Leningrad, the strategic center. This 
city of 3,100,000 prewar population js 
partly evacuated now. But its key po 
sition at the head of the Gulf of Fin- 
land and heart of a web of railroads make 
it a vital point. Third is Moscow, the 
political center. The capital city of 4,000, 
000, seat of the Kremlin, is to every Rus- 
sian the symbol of the U.S.S.R. It is also 
a transportation center, and a beehive of 
activity to support the war. Fourth is the 
Caucasus, the oil center, source of the 
vast bulk of the fuel for Russian industry 
and for the war machine. 

With these four objectives, Hitler would 
have the physical centers of Russian pow 
er. But beyond these is the resistance o 
Russia’s 180,000,000 people as made ef 
fective by the Russian armies and by the 
removal of many war industries to safety 
beyond the Ural Mountains. 

Hence Hitler’s great over-all objective 
will be defeat and destruction of the Rus 
sian military power, whose annihilation he 
prematurely announced last year. 

Hitler’s key drive down the Black Se 
toward the Caucasus, Baku and oil may 
accompanied by an offensive through o 
around Turkey toward Suez and the Neat 
East. This would mean a double smash a 
the Russian and British armies. 

Nazi advantages. Despite losses esti- 
mated at a million killed, and other casuak 
ties bringing the total to 2,500,000, Ger 
many is thought still to have the finest 
army in the world. The number under 
arms can be brought up to between 9,00 
000 and 10,000,000. Due to her vast # 
cumulation of war supplies, Germalj 
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obably still has the largest array of 
inks, armored cars and mobile artillery. 
Her still formidable air power is buttressed 
jynew bombers and fighters, and possibly 
so by huge fleets of transports and glid- 
es built in secret for surprise attacks 
ighind the Allied lines. The Germans have 
V@ Eieir genius for strategy, for detailed 
planning and for lightning execution. This 
ime they know what they are going up 





Nt. J eainst. The advantage of the initiative, 
nys aun i j 
.° Byith the chance of choosing the place of 
a itack, belongs largely to them. They are 
af i] 600 miles from Baku’s oil, but they 
ines, mashed that far ahead in 1941. They 
eel we at the gates of Leningrad and two- 
eath ihirds of the way to Moscow. Their job 
the sto cover the rest of the way. 
Ba" | jussian advantages. The winding 
““® Ieio0-mile front from Murmansk to the 
rive rimea cannot be strongly defended every- 
real Bere. But the Germans cannot thrust far 
“a ut in advance at any point, and they can- 
us- 
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not retreat far from their line at any point, 
without being in constant danger of flank 
attack. So they must defend the entire line. 

This gives the Russians their opportu- 
nity to strike at the weak places. To fol- 
low up, they have unlimited numbers of 
men, trained and fired with a fighting will 
to drive the enemy out. They have great 
numbers of guerillas constantly harassing 
the Germans behind the lines. The Rus- 
sians have fewer tanks and planes, and 
these are not flossy to look upon, but they 
are effective in battle. Russia has a rail- 
road system that with one-sixth as much 
trackage carries three-fourths as much 
freight in normal times as the American 
system. Hers is the advantage of interior 
lines. Strong Russian fleet units that have 
withstood all bombing while frozen in the 
Gulf of Finland through the winter, and 
other warships in the Black Sea are ready 
for important uses against the Germans. 
Under Marshal Timoshenko, the Russians 









have strengthened their attack. They also 
have developed an able strategy oi depth. 
This puts Russian second-string troops out 
in front for the Nazi attack to spend itself 
against. The crack Russian units are held 
in reserve to finish off any Nazi forces that 
may break through. This prevents the 
Panzer divisions from ever reaching an un- 
defended rear. With these weapons and 
these methods, the Russians will take their 
stand. Among them, there is no panic. 
The outlook. Confidence in Washington 
over the outcome of the impending strug- 
gle is gradually growing. Although Hitler’s 
great drive may reach Leningrad this time, 
may attain other objectives, may reach 
oil, may overrun more territory, kill more 
millions, and win great battles, it is doubt- 
ed that the Fuehrer ever will reach his final 
objective of destroying the Russian mili- 
tary power. If he does not, he will go into 
another winter facing powerful enemies. 
Hitler’s future then will be dark indeed. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* SYMPTOMS OF PEACE? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are constantly being warned against “peace of- 
fensives” by Hitler. The assumption is that we could 
be lulled into leisurely production by talk of an early 
ending of the war. 

But Americans are far too realistic to be duped as 
some of our own well-meaning spokesmen seem to 
fear. We have access to virtually every piece of im- 
portant news on the world battlefronts. We can readily 
tell where we are winning and where we are losing. It 
is impossible to fool the American people by spurious 
peace offers coming from Berlin or Rome or Tokyo or 
even Vichy. We never have accepted and never shall 
accept the thesis of defeat. 

But, at the same time, may we not be neglecting a 
chance to conduct a counteroffensive of our own on 
the peace front? 

Recollection of the circumstances that led to the 
termination of the first World War is still vivid in the 
minds of many of us. That war did not really end in a 
military victory, important as the contribution of the 
military and naval forces of the Allies was to the final 
result. 

The Allied armies in 1918 were not occupying a 
single inch of German territory in Europe and the 
Russians had made a separate peace with Germany 
and were out of the war altogether, so that only one 
front—the western—was active when the crumbling of 
German morale began. It will be recalled that the dis- 
solution started with a mutiny in the German navy 
and that it was the economic blockade which broke the 
spirit of the German army by fostering despair among 
the undernourished German people behind the lines. 


ALLIES FOUND FOE This is not to argue that history 
UNDERMINED BY will repeat itself in every detail. 
HOPELESSNESS Herr Hitler has provided syn- 

thetic raw materials and he has 
looted the farms and granaries of every one of the oc- 
cupied countries, so the danger of a food shortage is 
not as great today as it was in 1918. 

But it isn’t any one thing that causes internal col- 
lapse. It is a combination of many things. Most of all, 
the people of Germany came to believe in 1918 that 
the struggle was hopeless, and, that another hundred 
thousand men sacrificed here or there would make 
little military difference to either side. 

The German people became restless long before the 
Allied front began to move toward them. Submarine 
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warfare was still effective. Our shipping was beg But tod 
sunk at an alarming rate all through 1918. a is funn 
It was, therefore, something more important thang the end 
appraisal of the military or naval or economic pictypt instanc 
which caused the German people to abandon the bapdy he he 
tle. It was the rising sense of futility among the peogy the de 
themselves. It was the groping for freedom denigon? Why 
the individual under the yoke of Prussianism. aud and 
ting to th 
One need not for a moment uf These t 
der-estimate the value of tpt to cor 
steady pressure of the arm Italy 
navies and air forces on Gee dictat 
many in 1918. One need not today take the positig if the 
that the immense operation of military, naval and onal aut 
forces on our side is in any sense secondary. It is, 4 Italy 
course, primary. But one need also not ignore the trf4 regule 
mendous power of the human spirit both on the ins long—i 
and outside of Germany. ve 1S 
What the German people came to realize in | The 90, 
was that the so-called enemy was not going to bep-000,000 
brutal conqueror or a vandal. Individuals would f&¢ dict 
emancipated—not enslaved. The German people, whtY 443 
had been fed propaganda in their newspapers deci !onged 
ing that their nation would be dismembered a° have 
placed in bondage, saw nevertheless in the speedif4 destrt 
and utterances of President Wilson a new hope Today , 
escape from tyranny. alian pec 
It is regrettable, of course, that since those days “er wl 
German people have been taught to believe ti ™@ny 
America betrayed them at the Peace Conference. T#"* the 
is not true. The one delegation that stood up for tf ™°4m 
humane reorganization of the German nation with 
free government was the American peace mission. E CAN 
was no fault of Mr. Wilson that the chauvinists af* MANS 
the politicians, the intriguers and the plotters made! MAN | 
Versailles Treaty the hodgepodge that it was. 


SIGNS THAT GRIP 
OF NAZI REGIME 
IS WEAKENING 














The fact that we failed to support adequately int — t 
’°20’s the German republic and allowed the seeds “i 
ssia ani 





fascism to be planted in Central Europe, the fact 0 


we permitted our economic forces to go back to! « of ti 
same old game of selfish manipulation, and the f om _ 
that we in America buried our heads in the sand: _. 
refused to assert ourselves in the world picture bey? a ing t 
a few vague abstractions—this is what kept Europe, — 
a turmoil and finally gave Hitler and Mussolini ~oh 
chance to build up war machines by exploiting at ti 


respective peoples. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will fel } 
defend to the death your right to say it.” j alin 
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neeches of Hitler and Mussolini reveal internal weaknesses—Time 


ys come to launch our own counteroffensives on the peace 
ont while maintaining utmost speed on the military side. 


A But today there are signs that the Hitler-Mussolini 
sis running its course. Despots sooner or later come 
the end of broken promises and broken faith. Why, 
instance, does Herr Hitler ask the Reichstag, which 


sud and crime in the operation of internal laws re- 
ting to the war? 

These two speeches are evidence of a desperate ef- 

to continue to dominate the peoples of Germany 

‘md Italy with fear and threats. It is the only weapon 

dictators really possess. But it becomes a weak 

ud if the peoples themselves start to disregard na- 


-. pd Italy is a revulsion against unbearable restriction 

hd regulation. The human spirit can stay in jail just 
long—it can endure sacrifices only when the ob- 
tive is clearly attainable or worthwhile. 


00 have promised prosperity but brought only death 
hd destruction. 
Today it must be made clear to the German and 
alian people that the United Nations have something 
offer which Hitler and Mussolini have denied them 
f many years, namely, human freedom. No matter 
hat the form of government, the individual knows 
¢ meaning of freedom. 


Is it supposed that German in- 
ists aRMANS HOPE OF tellectuals cut off from all scien- 
nade MAN FREEDOM tific and cultural communica- 

tion with the outside world are 

joying their isolation? Is it supposed that the reck- 
s disregard of sound military advice by Hitler in 
sia and threats of purges are making the high of- 
ts of the German army enthusiastic about a pro- 


Censorship may keep German and Italian news from 
ching the outside world, but human beings and hu- 
in nature do not change. The inference is plain to- 
that the German and Italian peoples are getting 
of the war and are beginning to be insubordinate. 
at then is our duty? We must, of course, not re- 


ie __— 


lax our military effort but must redouble our energies. 
We must undertake military offensives and assume 
even greater risks in the air, on land and on the seven 
seas. But contemporaneously there must arise a voice of 
hope from the United Nations. The “Atlantic Charter” 
and the speeches of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill concerning the Four Freedoms have 
laid the foundation, but these principles must be im- 
plemented, repeated, strengthened, and broadcast 
again and again to the peoples of the world. We must 
preach democracy and hold aloft the great prize which 
we alone can guarantee—individual freedom. 


ENEMY PEOPLES 
NEED TO HEAR 
VOICE OF TRUTH 


We need a spokesman. Cordell 
Hull, as Secretary of State, has 
won the respect of governments 
and peoples everywhere. He has 
kept himself detached from the bitter class struggles 
that have swept our own country and foreign lands. 
He would make an ideal head of the next peace con- 
ference. He could well begin now to speak the new 
truth that needs to be spoken. He could become the 
voice of hope not only to the German and Italian peo- 
ples but also to the disillusioned Japanese people. 

For what is needed is a series of messages from the 
depths of our own hearts to the peoples of enemy 
countries. Sooner or later the hates of today must be 
banished if the Christian philosophy to which the 
American people adhere is to be vitalized and put into 
practical operation in this world of human error. 

Let the peoples of Germany, Japan and Italy know 
that journey’s end means food and clothing, nourish- 
ment for their children, opportunity for their genius, 
but most of all release for the human spirit so that the 
free air may be breathed again without fear of Ges- 
tapos and guillotines. Let this message of hope be car- 
ried to the four corners of the earth as the true goal of 
victory for us all. We must begin at once to lay the 
foundations for the not-far-distant day when the Ger- 
man, Japanese and Italian peoples will place reliance 
in the gospel of Christ—that to “love thine enemy” 
can be a reality if we will but give the human spirit of 
tolerance and kindliness a chance to express itself and 
emerge triumphant in a world of human misery. 

For life is finite, and on both sides of the front line 
are the same victims of mechanized war, the same 
men, women and children, entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness—alike in the sight of God. 
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ATTACK ON INFLATION: PRESS VIEWS 


Applause for President's Aims, but Disagreement on Specific Program 


Criticism of position 
that wages be stabilized 
by War Labor Board 


General agreement with the objectives 
of President Roosevelt’s anti-inflation 
message to Congress is expressed by com- 
menting newspapers, but there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the soundness of his 
proposals. His suggestion that stabiliza- 
tion of wages be handled through the ma- 
chinery of the War Labor Board is 
criticized by many editors. 

Some newspapers suggest that the pro- 
gram was developed with the preserva- 
tion of peacetime social objectives in mind. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) 
calls the program “vague,” but says that 
“in any case the general attack upon al- 
ready inflationary conditions is about to 
It adds: “For that, thanks.” 

“The new campaign comes not a mo- 
ment too soon,” says the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.). “Inflation, which 
drains away the value of our dollar as a 
result of the rising cost of living, already 
has raised its ugly head.” 

But, contends the Detroit Free Press 
(Ind.): “The fact stands out like a sore 
thumb that the program to block inflation 
has not been drawn as yet.” While con- 
ceding that the President’s seven-point 
outline is “pointed in the right direction,” 
the Free Press finds it “too vague and 
nebulous to bring about the vital result.” 

“We think the country would have 
welcomed sterner remedies than the Presi- 
dent proposed,” declares the Columbus 
(O.) Citizen (Ind.). The Toledo (O.) 
Blade (Ind. Rep.) says: “Let the Ad- 
ministration be tough, so long as tough- 
ness is tempered with justice.” 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Ind. 
Dem.) calls attention to “an exceedingly 
interesting fact in the congressional reac- 
tion to the President’s program.” That 
fact, it says, is that “all of the criticism is 
directed against the details; none of it is 
directed against the fundamentals.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) finds the 
program “profoundly disheartening” be- 
cause the Administration “still refuses to 
take measures that are essential if inflation 
is to be prevented.” One of these measures, 
according to the Times, is a tax program 
that will “drain off from the masses of con- 
sumers the excess purchasing power being 
created by wartime Government spend- 
ing.” It adds that “one is forced to con- 


begin.” 
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clude that the President was thinking more 
of peacetime social objectives than of con- 
trolling wartime inflation.” 

This view is echoed by the Chicago Trib- 
(Ind.), which maintains that, while 
people will deprive themselves of much to 
win the war and prevent inflation, they 
“will hope that any decisions will be in- 
spired by a general desire to minimize the 
damage rather than by political considera- 
tions or the desire to reform our society.” 


“His faith in this automatic control 
wages is not soundly based when it * 
that millions of 
still do not consider their wage levels sj 
ficient to meet increases that have alread) 
taken place in the cost of living.” On th 
other hand, the Birmingham (Ala.) Ay. 
Herald (Ind. Dem.) says: “We have see 
that undermix 
what seems the essential soundness of tly 
President’s position on this issue.” 

The New York Post (Ind.) finds the 
President’s plan “just about right” e. 
cept for the suggestion that individu 
incomes be limited to $25,000. “By pop- 
ping out that specific, mysterious figure,” 
the Post says, “. . . he makes $25,000 ; 
kind of ethical income, and higher thay 
that unethical, and seems to point th 
scorn.” 


workers today 


recalled 


une 


no facts or arguments 


The President’s statement on labor was 
disappointing to many newspapers, among 
them the Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.). 
That paper observes that, while the Presi- 
dent “spoke out” on six of his seven points, 
when it came to labor, “he mumbled.” 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times (Ind.) finds the President’s stand 
on wages “particularly weak,” and asserts: 
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Werner in Chicago Sun 
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Gas Rationing: 
Editors’ Demand 
For Clarification 


Commenting editors believe that the 
public will cheerfully endure the inconven- 
ence of gasoline rationing, but many call 
for a clarification of confusing statements 
fom Washington on the amounts to be 
allotted to motorists, and ask for more 
facts to judge the need for rationing. 
“Ration the rationing rumors,” suggests 
the Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) , com- 
menting on a suggestion from an official in 
the Office of Price Administration that the 
weekly allotment of gasoline be two and a 
half to five gallons for “nonessential mo- 
torists.” This was followed by Secretary 
Ickes’s statement that he “saw no justifi- 
ation for anticipating any such drastic 
ct,” and a more optimistic estimate by 
Price Administrator Henderson. Says the 
Monitor: “It’s something to have Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Ickes agreeing,” and adds: 
“Let Washington get together with itself.” 
“We're off again,” declares the Akron 
Ohio) Beacon Journal (Ind.). “Off on 
another round of confusion as to the need 
and extent of gasoline rationing. What is 
the poor motorist to believe? Was Leon 
Henderson’s OPA trying to impose more 
restrictions than necessary? Or is Ickes 
uninformed on all the facts?” 

The Boston Herald (Ind.) describes the 
gasoline situation as “confusion twice con 
founded,” and says: “We have had enough 
false prophets. Please, no more.” 

“What are the facts? What actually does 
the Government intend to do about gaso- 
line?” asks the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette (Rep.) , which notes that “no two 
people in Washington sing the same tune,” 
and adds: “The people don’t mind ration- 
ing much, but they are hampered and ex- 
asperated by confusion.” 

Similarly, the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) maintains: “The rationing pro- 
gram will go through, but it will operate 


;, fuore effectively if the public fully under- 


stands the need than if the need is masked 
by generalities.” 

Midwestern papers warn that, though 
the scarcity is now confined to the East, 
the rest of the country should prepare for 
the time when gasoline consumption will 





be severely curtailed. “Perhaps an acute 
gortage for civilian purposes is a long 
ay off,” says the St. Louis Star Times 






F filnd.) . “But the end of the war also seems 





0 be a long time off. Resources and ca- 
acity mean nothing at all unless there is 
ui unhampered diversion of them.” 
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ANOTHER 


Equally apprehensive, the Chicago 
Herald-American (Ind.) notes that, while 
Mr. Ickes asserted that there was no need 
to consider a nationwide rationing plan, 
the OPA is working on just such a_pro- 
gram. Emphasizing the importance of the 
automobile in American 
paper demands the facts and declares: 
“Government officials should stop their 
reckless toying with the business life of 
this country. It doesn’t help morale.” 

Gasoline rationing is a very complicated 
process, in the opinion of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News (Ind. Rep.), which predicts 
that “unjustified hardship on the one hand 
and favoritism on the other” will occur. 
The News believes that many “well-to-do 
people who have storage tanks will load 
up, while the little fellow will be left be- 
hind.” 

“Gasoline rationing means a real sacri- 
tice,” maintains the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.). “Obviously it will be a difficult 
problem for the rationing authority to 
separate those whose need is imperative 
from those whose need is based merely on 
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habit or convenience. Let us have no com- 
plaints if the remote suburbanite is per- 
mitted to use his car while ours remains 
in the city garage.” 

The Providence (R.1.) Evening Bulle- 
tin (Ind.) agrees that “no system guaran- 
teeing irritation to nobody and justice to 
everybody can possibly be devised.” 

But the Pittsburgh Post Gazette (Ind 
Rep.) says that rationing can be success- 
ful “if it is approached with the idea of ra- 
tioning only where it is obviously required 
and by methods as gradual as possible.” 

Many newspapers believe that the situa- 
tion, instead of growing worse, will im- 
prove. “Isn’t it possible,” asks the Syra- 
cuse Herald Journal (Ind.), “that, as the 
Navy gains ascendancy over the 
marine and the convoy system makes it 
ever more difficult for the undersea raid- 
ers to strike, the proposed rationing sys- 
tem can be modified?” 

“Grin and bear it,” is the advice given 
by the Rochester (N.Y.) Times Union 
(Ind.) . “We have reason to hope that the 
Navy will gradually curb the menace.” 
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The American factory worker stands to gain from Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson’s price freeze and the 
President’s program to control the cost of living. 

The Pictogram shows how. Today the average factory 
worker’s pay envelope contains 45 per cent more money 
than it did in September, 1939, when war began. At that 
time he was earning $24.70 a week. Now he gets $35.76. 

At the same time, the worker’s living costs have in- 
creased only 13.5 per cent. Living costs today stand 15 
per cent above prewar levels, but Mr. Henderson is fore- 
ing prices back to March levels, when living costs had 
risen to the point shown in the Pictogram. 

In other words, the average factory worker has in- 
creased his purchasing power by almost a third since Ger- 
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many invaded Poland. This has resulted from hight 
hourly wage rates, more higher-paid jobs, and overtill 
work at premium rates. 

In fact, workers’ annual incomes may even rise high 
than indicated by the Pictogram. This will result fro 
more continuous work in the months ahead. War plan 
will operate throughout the year, though in normal tim 
most factory work is subject to seasonal fluctuations 
workers spend a number of weeks in idleness. 

More important is the prospect that workers are to 
allowed to keep their gains. The President is opposing #! 
steps that would reduce wages and he has promised 
use all his authority to keep prices from rising. 

The tax program advocated by the Treasury leaves 
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average worker's family relatively untouched. Income 
taxes do not apply until family earnings exceed $2,500 a 
year. The Treasury opposes lower family exemptions, and 
objects to a withholding tax or a sales tax. Social Security 
levies may increase, but, in that case, so would benefits. 

Furthermore, Mr. Henderson plans to aid price con- 
trols with rationing whenever necessary. This promises 
the worker an equal share of available necessities and his 
income insures his ability to buy them. Plans already are 
made to distribute sugar and gasoline in this manner. 

Wage stabilization advocated by the President thus 
would require better paid workers to sacrifice only their 
prospects for further gains. The fact that war gains al- 
ready have been substantial is expected to support em- 
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ployers’ positions before the War Labor Board in resist- 
ing any more advances in hourly wage rates. 

An end to rising wage rates, moreover, does not mean 
an end to rising incomes for workers. Most workmen are 
employed by the hour, and the work week has increased 
steadily in the last year. Latest official figures place the 
average work week in manufacturing industries at 42.2 
hours, but many war industries keep men at their benches 
for 55 hours a week and more. 

In the months ahead, prospects are that the work week 
will continue to lengthen as the expected labor shortage 
develops and the demand for war output continues to 
rise. And each additional hour in the factory means more 
money in the pay envelope. 
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PREPARING US FOR HARDSHIPS 


Executive's Effort to Convince Congress of Nation’s Mood to Sacrifice 


Conference on how to 
get more war materials 
to Far Eastern fronts 


President Roosevelt is convinced that 
Congress, with its mind on approaching 
primaries, is not fully aware of the nation’s 
willingness to sacrifice to win the war. He 
is trying adroitly to tear down congression- 
al opposition to his cost-of-living program 
by demonstrating that willingness which 
he believes is the mood of the nation. He 
hopes that such a demonstration will flat- 
ten the farm bloc, blast his tax program 
through and continue to hold back the 
threat of antilabor legislation. 

The President’s speech was an appeal to 
that mood of sacrifice. He pointed up that 
appeal for sharing hardships at home with 
a pair of graphic illustrations of courage 
and endurance by a man of peace and a 
man of war under fire. Since then, the 
White House has pointed out that private 
gifts to the Government are running high. 

One check that came in was for $75,000. 
The person able to give $75,000 would be 
likely to earn more than $25,000 a year. 
If he was willing to make such a gift over 
and above the taxes his Government asked 
for, he would not be likely to grumble if 
his personal income were limited to $25,000. 

Another donation was for $107.50. That 
was half of the savings of a worker. In ad- 
dition, the worker wrote that he was buy- 
ing War Bonds regularly. He wanted the 
donation used to help give Tokyo another 
dose of bombs. A worker in such a mood 
would not be likely to strike or delay war 
work. 

These were the points Mr. Roosevelt 
sought to put across to bring Congress 
squarely behind his ideas on taxes and 
labor. But he has not yet convinced the 
farm bloc that the farmer doesn’t want 
super-parity prices. And Congress is jittery. 
It has just seen two Conservatives smacked 
down in England in spite of an election 
truce which was supposed to let them go 
back to Parliament. It fears that the man 
in office will have to do a lot of explaining 
to talk his way back to Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt omitted one point from 
his account of the epic battle of Capt. 
Hewitt T. Wheless on his flight to and 
from the Philippines. After the 18 Japanese 
pursuit planes had tackled his Flying For- 
tress, during which four Japanese planes 
were shot down and the others had fired 
everything they had irito the Fortress, the 
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Japanese ran out of ammunition. They 
had riddled the plane, hit the gas tank, 
shot off the radio, destroyed the oxygen 
system, shot out two of the ship’s four 
engines, seven of its eleven control cables. 
But still the plane flew. The President 
did not relate that the Japanese planes, 
with no more ammunition, flew along with 
the Fortress for miles and stared. They 
couldn’t understand what held it up. 
How to get more planes of this same 
tough material into action in the Far East 
was one of the questions Mr. Roosevelt 
talked over with his War Council last 
week. Burma was melting away fast. 








—Harris & Ewing : 
LIEUT. GEN. KNUDSEN 
Findings to the White House 


More men and material went to General 
Douglas MacArthur in Australia. Other 
American material was reaching India. 
And the President gave full assurance to 
China that, whatever happens to the Bur- 
ma Road, American help will flow 
through. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s visiting list was cut 
short early -in the week to allow him to 
finish his speech. Not until a few hours 
before he went on the air had he pieced 
together all the material he wanted. He 
had rewritten the speech five times before 
he got it into shape. At the end of the 





week, he clipped off his visiting list again 
to catch up on the pile of accumulated 
work. The basket on his desk still held 
a good twelve inches of letters and reports 
at week’s end. 

Lieut. Gen. William Knudsen came in 
to tell the President what he had seen 
on a visit to war plants. The General 
was resplendent in his uniform with its 
three stars. Ambassador John Winant 
dropped by for final instructions before 
leaving with Mrs. Winant for England. 

Vice Admiral Wilson Brown lunched 
with Mr. Roosevelt and got a medal. The 
Admiral commanded the task force in the 
Gilbert Island raid which produced the 
medal-winning exploit of Lieut. Com- 
mander Edward O’Hare, who shot down 
five Japanese planes. Secretary Cordell 
Hull came in to straighten out a tangle 
over whether the State Department or 


the Board of Economic Warfare was 
handling foreign relations. The Board 


wanted to deal directly in sending some 
men to get wild rubber out of Mexican 
forests. It will now work through the 
State Department. 

John B. Blandford, Jr., and a group of 
housing experts threshed over the Wash- 
ington housing problem with Mr. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Blandford is in charge of the 
housing program. Washington will get 
dormitories for Government workers, but 
Congress is about to cut out the funds 
needed to build family-type houses on the 
theory that Washington workers should 
leave their families at home. The Presi- 
dent will try to have the money put back 
in the bill in the Senate. 

The President’s press conferences 
skipped most of the important questions in 
Washington. Mr. Roosevelt did say: War 
Bonds should be bought out of current in- 
come rather than savings. An announce- 
ment may be expected soon on a co-ordi- 
nated Government information 
The State Department is 
charge of foreign relations. Plans to regi- 
ster women for war work have been aban- 
doned for the present. A study showed 
more women registered with the employ- 
ment service for work than there are jobs 
available. There are 1,500,000 registered. 

Odds and ends: Mr. Roosevelt can’t 
have a Victory garden. The soil of the 
White House grounds is too poor. Forty- 
seven million persons heard Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech. But Madison, N.J., didn't 
get it. The power switch had been thrown 
for a practice blackout. 
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The Tires that Go to Sea 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


ou don’t see the tires? Look 
YY Closely and you'll find 12 of 
them— solid rubber tires on the 
“bogie” wheels that carry the endless 
track. And the track itself is rubber 
—a “square tire’’ we call it. 

Many, many thousands of special 
B. F. Goodrich tires on all manner of 
combat vehicles are going to sea these 
days. They’re the tires that you might 
have had if it were not for the war. 
But it makes you feel good, doesn’t it, 
to think of the vastly more important 
job those tires are doing today. 


B. F. Goodrich now supplies tires 
for essential civilian use as well as for 
military purposes. Tires which con- 
serve rubber by providing more mile- 


age per pound of casing. We don’t 
ask you to buy tires today. Instead we 
say, guard your tires carefully, make 
them give the last, final mile of serv- 
ice for your country. And then, when 
you must buy, get good tires. 

B. F. Goodrich Speedliner Silver- 
towns for trucks and buses 
have an amazing record 
for long mileage in all 
types of service. They are 
built with a broad, flat- 
tened tread construction. 
They're made with Dura- 
min, the famous B. F. 
Goodrich discovery that 
keeps rubber young. Two 
of many reasons for extra 
miles. 
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Free Book for Truck Owners 

To get more extra miles from Silver- 
towns or any other tire we suggest you 
write for a free copy of the new Operator's 
Handbook. It contains 100 pages of prac- 
tical tire information. It will save you 
money, make your tires last longer. Write 
Dept. T-56, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Gen- 
eral Offices, Akron, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 












Question of the. Week 
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Should Profits on War Contracts Be Controlled 
on Earnings or By Higher Taxes? 


By Limitations 
Channing H. Cox 


Boston, Mass.; President, Old Colony Trust 
Co., 


answers: 

The present federal Internal Revenue 
Code, with its normal tax, surtax, and ex- 
cess profits tax system, with such modifi- 
cations in rates as Congress may deem ad- 
visable, is sufficient to control the profits 
on war contracts and to control such other 
profits as may be derived from our present 
abnormal industrial conditions. 


Earl Constantine 


New York City; President, National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 


answers: 

It is natural to expect that in a time 
of war the public and the Government 
should be concerned about excessive profits 
or wages. Both should be kept within rea- 
son and should bear a relation to the value 
of service rendered. In the present discus- 
sion of war profits some advocate that 
they should be limited by law, while others 
believe that excess profits should be re- 
captured by the Government through taxes. 

From the public relations standpoint, 
the future interests of industry will prob- 
ably be best served by a reasonable ceiling 
on profits on all future war contracts. 
Excess profits, even though recaptured 
later by taxation, are vulnerable to criti- 
cism and misrepresentation, which is likely 
to apply to all when warranted only in a 
few cases. 

The complexities and delays of rene- 
gotiating present war contracts might be 
avoided by offering the holders thereof a 
means for waiving profits in excess of any 
limit which might be set by law to govern 
future contracts. 


H. E. Hoagland 


Columbus, O.; Professor of Corporation 
Organization and Finance, Ohio State 
University; Former Member, Federal Home 
loan Bank Board, 


answers: 

No corporation and no individual should 
be permitted to retain excess profits during 
a period of national emergency when our 
country is at war. This applies to those 
who supply goods and services to civilians 
as well as to those who meet the military 
needs of the Government. 

Government officials should first deter- 
mine what rate of profit will produce the 
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Widespread discussion has been 
aroused over the corporation tax 
provisions of the new revenue bill 
soon to come before the House, 
and in official circles varying opin- 
ions have developed concerning the 
best methods that should be adopt- 
ed for the recapture of excessive 
profits on war contracts. Foremost 
among the suggestions advanced 
have been: A new law placing 
specific limits on earnings; use of 
the existing tax system. 





In order to present a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on the 
subject, The United States News 
asked businessmen, economists 
and spokesmen for large organi- | 
zations the following question: 

How should excessive war 
profits be recaptured, through 
the existing tax system, or 
through specific profit limits 

on war contracts? 

Answers were printed last week 
and more are presented herewith. 





desired military supplies at 
the time when they are 
needed. Incidentally, this 
rate is not one that is fixed 
for all time, but will vary 
with the public attitude 
toward the war. The con- 
tracts should be so drawn 
that both wasteful expendi- 
tures and the hiding of profits 
can be prevented. 

If proper precautions are 
observed in these directions, 
excess profits can be re- 
covered best through the 
taxing of excess profits as 
such, whatever be their 
source. The placing of arbi- 
trary limits on profits on war contracts is 
neither realistic nor equitable. 


D. D. Rice 


Johnson City, Tenn.; President, Southern 
Mico Co., 


answers: 

I believe the use of the existing excess- 
profits tax system, and a plan for rene- 
gotiating war contracts, is the best way 
to control these profits. I believe any in- 
flexible limit on war-contract profits would 
tend to slow the production of the neces- 
sary war supplies. 


Glenn E. Jennings 
Omaha, Neb.; President, National Hard- 
ware Association, 
answers: 
It is my view that excessive war profits 
should be recaptured through the existing 
tax system, rather than through means of a 
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H. E. HOAGLAND 


specific profit limitation on war contracts. 

With the present need of speed and 
efficiency to step up our war production, I 
believe that both the producers and the 
Federal Government should be as _ free 
as possible to make contracts without the 
necessity of figuring them too carefully 
in advance. 

If we have a tax provision for the re- 
capture of all excessive profits, it becomes 
immaterial whether the contract is an un- 
fair one or not from the standpoint of 
price. Furthermore, it would seem to me 
that the producer is in a little more favor- 
able position, since he can submit a bid 
on the contract at a figure high enough to 
protect him in all cases, and yet all parties 
can deal with the knowledge that a cor- 
rection will be made if the bid is too high 
through the means of the tax recapture. 

I also believe that, psychologically, a 
definite profit limitation is depressing, even 
though the ultimate result might be the 
same as an excessive profit tax. 
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We placed two 
samplesof whis- 
key before the expert. 


He sniffed. He sipped. He pro- 
nounced one sample “excellent;” 
the other only “fair.” 


But both glasses had been filled 
with the same whiskey! 


Maybe a head cold had thrown 
his taste off a bit. But that little 


incident convinced us that one 
man’s opinion only can never be 
a reliable guide in pleasing the 
tastes of thousands of people. 

So we decided to let those thou- 
sands write their own ticket. Each 
month, some fifteen hundred 
people from every walk of life— 
the Calvert Consumer Jury — pass 
judgment on Calvert products. 


Of all of our whiskies, the Jury 




























has continually chosen the more 
highly refined whiskey; the whis- 
key of more delicate body, of 
more subtle flavor. That is the 
whiskey to which Calvert has 
dedicated its resources and skill. 
And because of our vast reserves 
of 151 superb whiskies and 102 
fine, mellow grain neutral spirits, 
Calvert can always produce the 
ideal combination of whiskey 
qualities. You have it today in the 
magnificent Calvert blends. 

Is that merely a claim? No. It’s 
a fact. It’s a fact backed up by 
the American public, which buys 
more Calvert* than any other 
luxury whiskey. 
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h The “Consumer Jury” gives Calvert a true cross-section of American 





tastes to guide the making of Calvert products. 
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Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 
or more old. 274% straight whiskies, 724% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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Voluntary ‘Freezing’ of Wages: Effect of Plan 
On Relations Between Employers and Unions 


Freezing wages. Union leaders as well as employers are 

asking the meaning of President Roose- 
velt’s request for voluntary “freezing” of wages. The Presi- 
dent told Congress: “I believe that stabilizing the cost of 
living will mean that wages in general can and should be 
kept at existing scales.” Next day, in his radio broadcast, 
the President went even further. To the men and women 
who work for wages, he said: “You will have to forego higher 
wages for your particular job for the duration of the war.” 


THE METHOD: The President left the mechanics of wage 
stabilization to the existing machinery for settling wage 
disputes. Collective bargaining is to continue. Existing 
employer-union contracts are to be carried out to their 
expiration. The U.S. Conciliation Service still will seek 
voluntary adjustment of union demands. The War Labor 
Board will continue as final arbiter of all wage disputes. 
Up to now, this machinery has turned out wage increases 
in practically every case settled since the defense program 
began. Now employers are asking if they should refuse 
union wage demands. What assurance have they that the 
War Labor Board will back them up if they refuse to 
raise wages? Will the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission refuse to allow increases in wage costs in war con- 
tracts? Will the Office of Price Administration permit 
prices to increase if wages go up? 

THE POLICY: The only answer came from William H. Davis, 
chairman of the War Labor Board. He said the Board 
would try to maintain a “flexible” policy. The President 
had asked that due consideration be given to inequalities 
and “the elimination of substandards for living.” This 
echoed a wage policy already laid down by the Board. 
Before the President acted to freeze prices and stabilize 
wages, the Board announced that it would continue to 
raise substandard wages to levels that permit healthy and 
decent living. Employes already getting standard wages 
should not expect, the Board said, to keep up with the 
rising cost of living. But there was no prohibition on in- 
creases. Mr. Davis left the impression that there was little 
divergence between the President’s policy and the Board’s. 

UNION REACTION: Just how much the President’s action 
meant to the unions was indicated by George F. Addes, 
secretary-treasurer of the country’s largest union—the 
CIO Auto and Aircraft Workers Union. In the union’s 
newspaper that appeared a few hours before the Presi- 


dent’s message went to Congress, Mr. Addes wrote: 
“Labor .. has publicly warned Congress that the freez- 


ing of wages will be a cancellation of its no-strike pledge. 
Wage-freezing destroys collective bargaining and the de- 
struction of the principle of collective bargaining is the 
ultimate elimination of the trade union movement.” 


Stabilizing unions. Although no one took issue with the 

President after he acted, other lead- 
ers in both CIO and AFL shared Mr. Addes’s alarm. They 
saw the national economy becoming rigid, making it more 
and more difficult for unions to agitate for changes. Already 
union leaders had given up their most effective weapon, the 
strike. Strikes still occur in war plants, but no longer are they 
part of a planned campaign to build the unions. Instead they 
are accidents, violations of union policy which the officers 
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are pledged to enforce. Now the President is asking that agi- 
tation for higher wages be stopped, that slogans for $1-a-day 
increases be abandoned. To the unions, especially those in the 
CIO not protected by closed-shop agreements, this means a 
new problem—the problem of holding their members. 


THE FORMULA: To meet this problem, the War Labor Board 
has been working to stabilize union membership by mak- 
ing resignation from the unions difficult or impossible. The 
latest formula, which the Federal Drydock and Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. was ordered to include in its agreement with the 
CIO, would permit union members to resign from the 
union up to the time the contract is signed between the 
company and the union. Once the contract is in effect, an 
employe may leave the union only if he leaves his job or 
if he agrees voluntarily to permit deduction from his wages 
of the dues and fines demanded by the union. A com- 
parable arrangement was ordered in a decision involving 
the International Harvester Co. next, the Board is ex- 
pected to apply its union-maintenance formula to the 
four “little steel” companies. 
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WAGE INCREASES: No subject for pickets now 


Showdown in Congress. The question now remains as 

to whether Congress will per- 
mit the War Labor Board to enforce such a policy in war in- 
dustries. The International Harvester Co. has agreed volun- 
tarily to accept the Board’s order. But no decision has been 
announced by the Federal Drydock and Shipbuilding Corp. 
Eight months ago, when the Defense Mediation Board at- 
tempted to enforce a similar policy, the Government seized 
the plant and operated it under Navy supervision. A similar 
attempt, in event the “little steel” companies should refuse 
to recognize the Board’s authority to make unionism com- 
pulsory, would precipitate a major crisis in Congress. A bill 
which would have laid aside overtime-pay requirements and 
outlawed the closed shop in war industries was tabled last 
week by the House Naval Affairs Committee. In the Senate, 
a motion by Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, to force 
consideration of a bill to prevent Government from installing 
compulsory unionism after seizing a plant has been with- 
drawn, at least temporarily. 
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War Strikes 


Fifteen major strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended April 25. Approximate- 
ly 10,505 employes were involved. In each 
of the strikes reported no fewer than 200 
employes were involved. 


The totals: 

9 AFL strikes involving approxi- 
mately 6,875 employes. 

4 ClO strikes involving approxi- 
mately 2,600 employes. 

1 independent union strike in- 
volving approximately 760 
employes. 

1 strike of approximately 270 
employes involved no union. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
AuToO WORKERS: 
Chamber, Bering & Quinlan Co., De- 
eatur, Ill. (475) 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Camp Atterbury Construction, Colum- 
bus, Ind. (270) 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Greenville, 
Miss. (550) 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Co., Fall 
River, Mass. (200) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., South 
Plainfield, N. J. (1,200) 
LONGSHOREMEN : 
American Sugar Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (2,000) 
McCahon Sugar Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(500) 
MetaL TRADES: 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1,300) 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O. (380) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Modern Clothing Co., Allentown, Pa. 
(320) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Crucible Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, 
) 


National Supply Co., Etna, Pa. (1,750) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
—— Cotton Mill, Greenville, S. C. 
(205) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Joseph M. Hermann, Millis, Mass. (760) 
—Independent Brotherhood of Boot & 
Shoe Workers. 


INVOLVING NO UNION 


. yy Standard Car Co., Butler, Pa. 
( ) 





Interunion Disputes 


War Labor Board has set up machinery 
through which it expects to settle all 
jurisdictional disputes between the AFL 
and the CIO. By agreement between Wil- 
lam Green, AFL president, and CIO pres- 
ident, Philip Murray, all disputes between 
tival unions will be referred to the four 
hbor representatives on the Board—two 
AFL, two CIO. If any particular dispute 
cannot be settled by these four men, Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Green will appoint a 
committee or an individual to make a 
fnal and finding determination of the dis- 
pute. 
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About Pigs and Pig Iron 


e Pigs from America’s farms and “pigs” from the nation’s 


blast furnaces ... both are vitally important to America’s war 
effort. Both get special handling on the Erie. But Erie has 
special equipment, special facilities, and specially trained per- 
sonnel to treat every type of shipment individually. We think 


you'll like the treatment your freight will get on our road. 


For any transportation information call the local Erie man. 
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The larch of Iudustray— 


Title Reg. Appl’d for U.S. Pat. Off. 


Problems of material 
and labor shortages in 
$7,500,000,000 program 


XVili—Merchant Ships 


Fate of the United Nations’ whole war 
effort now depends upon American ship- 
yards. All the thousands of planes and 
tanks and guns pouring out of U.S. facto- 
ries will be useless unless ships to carry 
them to the battle fronts are provided. 
Men in charge of U.S. shipbuilding are 
faeed with the nation’s most urgent war 
job. 

Supply and demand. Importance of 
their job is best expressed in the arithmetic 
of supply and demand. Even the 2,000- 
odd ocean-going vessels in Allied fleets at 
the start of the war could scarcely keep up 
with the needs today. Production lines 
must be fed with countless tons of raw 
materials, supplies ferried to Allied forces 
scattered around the globe. Pre-war esti- 
mates indicate that to maintain just one 
AEF of 2,000,000 men 3,000 miles away 
would require 7,000,000 tons of shipping. 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


BUILDING MERCHANT SHIPS: 
MOST URGENT WAR JOB 


Need for More Speed if Goal of Four Craft a Day Is to Be Met 


Cutting into the already short supply of 
ships are Nazi U-boats. Crackdown on 
lighting along this country’s shores is the 
latest evidence of the critical nature of the 
situation. The Army and Navy are mak- 
ing every effort to stamp out U-boats 
which have operated within sight of the 
shore. 

The program. History’s greatest ship- 
building program is this nation’s answer 
to the war’s demands. Orders reach an 
over-all total of more than 30,000,000 
tons. Goal for 1942 is set at 8,000,000 to 
9,000,000 tons: for 1943, at 15,000,000 
tons. 

In ships: This means about 750 new 
vessels, approximating 10,000 tons each, 
this year; 1,500 ships next year. 

In dollars: This means an outlay of 
more than $7,500,000,000, or about 514 
per cent of the total war funds. 

The ships. What kind of ships will the 
money buy? Under direction of the United 
States Maritime Commission, the coun- 
try’s shipbuilders are turning out three 
main types and a number of miscellaneous 
classes of cargo vessels. 

Liberty ships: Most important to the 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REAR ADMIRAL VICKERY: Supervises ship construction program 


war effort are the E-C 2 “ugly ducklings,” 
They are designed around a British tramp 
steamer prototype, the closest to a stand- 
ard ship type ever produced. 

The Liberty ships will make only about 
11 knots, about the speed of a submerged 
submarine. The Maritime Commission 
points out that these ships are built to 
sail in heavily guarded convoys, that 
better, faster ships cannot be produced 
as speedily as the standardized Plain 
Janes. 

C-series: Best ships built by the Com- 
mission are these fast, low-cost-of-opera- 
tion vessels designed for the long-range 
program of rehabilitating the American 
merchant marine. All have 30 to 50 per 
cent more than the emergency 
freighters of the last war, operate at essen- 
tially the same low costs. 

C-1 is the smallest, speeds at 14 knots 
with a gross tonnage ranging from 5,000 
to 6,900, was planned for economical 
cargo-carrying on slower trade routes. C-2 
averages 6,100 gross tons, does 151 knots. 
C-3s are the fastest, at 161 knots, weigh 
about 7,800 gross tons. 

Tankers: High-speed, large tankers cost- 
ing upward of $2,000,000 each form the 
bulk of the Commission’s vital tanker pro- 
gram. Smaller coastal types are being con- 
structed in increasing numbers. 

Miscellaneous: Hundreds of wooden 
barges, tugs, small power boats complete 
the list. Concrete barges are under test 
All the new ships, says the Commission, are 
being equipped with special war features 

The methods. Demand for speed in con- 
struction has revolutionized a traditional 
craftsman’s industry. Use of strip mill 
steel has enabled shipyards to replace to a 
large extent the slower riveters with weld 
ers. Mass-production techniques are ap 
plied in all the new shipways, with pre 
fabrication and subassembly of large sec 
tions of bulkheads, decks and hulls playing 
part. Outstanding is th 
“floating assembly line” to be tried by 
Higgins Industries, Inc., in Louisiana. 

A spread-the-work program, directed b) 
the Maritime Commission, adds the speed 
up of extensive subcontracting to ship 
building. The Commission purchases every 
thing that goes into the building of its ships 
retains the supplies in a central pool and 


speed 


an increasing 
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consigns them to the yards as required. 

Extent of this program is illustrated by 
a few of the orders for parts placed with 
500 large and small plants in 32 states. 
Tennessee factories make boilers, rudder 
fittings, hatches. Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia plants contribute valves and_bulk- 
heads. Lifeboats are made in Indiana. In 
Illinois, the wartime merchant fleet is get- 
ting trolleys, hawser reels and rigging fit- 
tings, brass valves and pumps. 

Standardization is still another method 
of speeding production. Engines for Lib- 
erty ships are built in a dozen different 
plants, but one engine manufacturer made 
all the working plans. The engines can be 
shifted into sister ships with no change in 
the mountings. 

The builders. Biggest U.S. companies. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding, New York Ship- 
building and Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co., are crammed with Navy 
combat ships. But they have found time 
to oversee construction of new yards built 
for the Commission, their affiliates have 
added many new ways to original yards for 
the emergency ship program. 

Other major U.S. shipbuilders loaded 
to the hilt with war orders include Ala- 
bama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., W. A. 
Bechtel Co., Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, 
Inc.. Brunswick Marine Construction 
Corp., California Shipbuilding Corp., Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Delta Shipbuilding 
Co., Inc., Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Higgins Industries, Inc., Hous- 
ton Shipbuilding Co., Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., Louisiana Shipbuilding Co., Ine.. 
Kaiser Co., Inc., Moore Dry Dock, North 
Carolina Shipbuilding Co., Oregon Ship- 
building Co., Pennsylvania Shipyards. 
Permanente Metals Corp., Pusey & Jones, 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Richmond 
Shipbuilding Corp., Seattle Tacoma Ship- 
building Corp., St. John’s River Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Southeastern Shipbuilding Corp.., 
Inc., South Portland Shipbuilding Corp., 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Todd- 
Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp., Todd Ship- 
yards Corp., Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

Major units like turbines and electrical 
gear are made by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Bethlehem Steel Corp., de Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Diesel engines 
for ships are produced by General Mo- 
tors Corp.; Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 
and others. 
come 


Reciprocating steam engines 
from Clark Bros., General Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrisburg Foundry and 
Machinery Co. 

Many of the shipyards are operated by 
new companies without previous back- 
ground in ship construction. Demonstrat- 
ing what they have done is the example 
of the Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. one of 
the original emergency shipyards author- 
wed by the Maritime Commission last 
year. First award of the flag of merit for 
outstanding accomplishment during the 
first quarter of 1942 in production of 
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Liberty ships went to this company. 

The problems. The shipbuilders have 
faced all the problems common to those 
industries that were starved in peacetime, 
then suddenly called upon to turn out 
many times their peak production. 

Time: The basis of most worry. It was 
not until March of 1941 that the Liberty 
ship program, backbone of the shipping 
effort, was authorized. During the whole 
of 1939, less than 170,000 tons was con- 
structed in U.S. yards. 

Materials: Have caused as many head- 
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Victory ship is launched, slides down ways, 
turns up at a battle port with war cargoes 








aches to shipbuilders as to makers of other 
war goods. Demand for steel plate is 
estimated to be at least 50 per cent greater 
than supply during 1942. This dottleneck 
is being removed by use for Liberty ships 
of strip mill plate, liberated by the shut- 
down of auto production. About 10 per 
cent of the steel required for Liberties has 
come from strip mills in the past; now, 
about 80 to 90 per cent will flow 
these mills. 


from 


Shortage of propulsion equipment has 
been a stumbling block to the ship program. 
Its worst effects have been avoided by the 
early decision to use older-type reciprocat- 
ing steam engines in Liberty ships. 

Labor: Ranks next to steel flow as the 
most important problem facing shipyards. 
Labor forces had expanded by March, 
1941, to more than three times the 1939 
start. Now the total is close to 700,000, 
will soon be more than a million. 

In-plant training and the breaking down 
of former craft jobs into simpler operations 
are helping to ease the squeeze on man 
power. But with yards seeking to reach 
three-shift operations, labor will continue 
to be one of the limiting factors on output. 
labor is another 
critical point. Existing management has 
been spread thin. Standardization has aid- 
ed immeasurably, but the Maritime Com- 
mission has been wary in the past of en- 
trusting the highly intricate job of run- 
ning shipyards to inexperienced managers. 


Lack of supervisory 


In several cases, glowing promises of pro- 
duction have failed to materialize when 
new projects were rushed through by new- 
comers in the field. In one case, the Com- 
mission took over a yard after the opera- 
tors fell down on the job. 

Expansion: Is in itself a tremendous 
drain on the time. skills and materials 
available. The Commission has financed 
construction of 17 new shipyards in the 
last two years. British funds have built 
two more, bringing the total increase in 
shipways for building ocean-going vessels 
of 400 feet or longer to about 500 per cent. 
Planning and setting up of each yard takes 
the time and effort of scarce production 
overseers and engineers. 

The progress. Delivery rate, more real- 
istic than the rate of launching incom- 
plete hulls, now stands at one ship a day. 
It is expected to reach two a day within 
the next few months. The ultimate goal 
is three ships a day, but, to get the ton- 
nage proposed in 1943, yards must be 
averaging close to four ships a day in the 
latter part of next vear. 

Far better than the World War record, 
today’s progress still falls short of the 
required pace. Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, War Shipping Administrator, still 
says, “We must build more ships faster!” 

To translate the slogan into fact, Ad- 
miral Land has the specific directive of the 
President to increase output of ships to the 
limit of the country’s capacity. That is the 
measure of the shipbuilding job—a total 
effort for a total war. 
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RAISING THE SIGHTS ON TAXES 


Billion in Added Revenue Expected as Result of President’s Message 


House Committee plan 
for 94 per cent levy 
on all excess profits 


The President’s cost-of-living message 
to Congress was worth probably $1,000,- 
000,000 to the Treasury, possibly $2,000,- 
000,000, in higher taxes. Its revenue-boost- 
ing value is so appraised by one of his 
lieutenants, now in the thick of the melee 
over the revenue bill of 1942. 

All of which means that Congress is 
raising its sights on the tax target and 
probably will come at least $1,000,000,000 
nearer to the Treasury request for $7,600,- 
000,000 additional revenue than it would 
have come had the President not made 
his recommendations. 

However, it seems likely, at the mo- 
ment, that the additional money will not 
be raised in the way the President asked. 
The Ways and Means Committee, of which 
Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 





North Carolina, is chairman seems bent 
on applying its own formula. 

One part of that formula is sharply in- 
creased levies on corporations. Committee 
methods differ from Treasury recommend- 
ations, but the results promise to approxi- 
mate one another so far as revenue is con- 
cerned. The Treasury wanted $3,200,000,- 
000 more from corporation earnings. It 
will get at least $2,500,000,000—and _pos- 
sibly more—under the Committee’s bill. 

In detail: The bill proposes a flat tax of 
94 per cent on all excess profits. Excess 
profits still can be calculated in one of two 
ways—either by average earnings or in- 
vested capital. If average earnings. are 
used, only income in excess of 95 per cent 
of the average earned from 1936 to 1939 
is subject to tax. 

Under the invested capital method, a 
new formula is provided for excess-profits 
credits. On the first $5,000,000 of cap- 
italization, companies will be allowed to 
earn 8 per cent, as at present; on the next 
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$5,000,000, 7 per cent; on the next $190,- 
000,000, 6 per cent, and 5 per cent on all 
over $200,000,000. 

Smaller concerns receive a concession 
in the Committee proposal to raise specific 
exemptions from excess profits from $5,000 
to $10,000. This means that $10,000 could 
be earned before any excess-profits tax 
applies, whatever formula is used to cal- 
culate them. , 

In addition to excess-profits levies, cor- 
porations are to be subject to a normal 
income tax of 24 per cent, the same as 
under the present law, and a surtax of 16 
per cent. Present surtaxes are 6 per cent 
for concerns earning less than $25,000 and 
7 per cent for companies earning more 
than that sum. The Treasury proposed a 
graduated surtax up to 31 per cent, but the 
Committee feels that its excess profits levy 
approximates what the President had in 
mind when he said: 

“We must tax heavily, and in that 
process keep personal and_ corporation 
profits at a reasonable rate, the word 
‘reasonable’ being defined at a low level.” 

Thus corporations can look forward to 
a levy of 40 per cent on their normal earn- 
ings and a Treasury recapture of 94 per 
cent on all profits stemming from war pro- 
duction. The remaining 6 per cent of ex- 
cess earnings, however, will be tax free. 

The President’s proposal of a $25,000 
limitation on individual incomes, after 
taxes, will hardly be written into the bill 
to be reported by the House, members of 
the Committee say. But it now appears 
likely that, instead of a flat limitation, the 
Committee will act to reduce net incomes 
after taxes by raising individual rates 
higher than it heretofore had in mind. 

Net upshot of the President’s tax pro- 
posals is that Congress is preparing to put 
a floor under low incomes by not taxing 
them directly at all (except, perhaps, by 
a sales tax), and a ceiling over high in- 
comes by taking 90 per cent—or more—in 
taxes above $100,000. 

The original Treasury proposal was a 90 
per cent tax on net individual income of 
more than $100,000. It found little favor 
in Committee. Now that the President has 
spoken again, it may be written into the 
bill. 

Aside from what the Committee may 
report and the House enact, the Senate is 
planning to write its own ideas into the 
forthcoming law. And in the Senate, espe 
cially among members of the Finance Com 
mittee, the President’s proposal received a 
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more kindly reception than among mem- 
bers of the House. 

Just now it seems likely that the Senate 
will revise upward any tax bill that comes 
to it from the House. ° 

One of the chief reasons for the differ- 
ent attitude of the Senate is political. The 
term of every House member ends next 
January 3; for political reasons there is a 
strong tendency in the House to go easy 
in increasing taxes. Representatives run- 
ning for re-election regard a huge tax in- 
crease as bad medicine for their chances of 
coming back to Washington. 

Terms of only one-third of the Senate 
members expire next January. Two-thirds 
of the Senators will not have to worry 
during the 1942 election campaign about 
how they vote on the tax bill. Thus, po- 
litically, the tendency to go easy in raising 
taxes is only one-third as strong in the 
Senate as in the House. 





Underwood & Underwood ; 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 


Committee has its own formula 


The Administration viewpoint, however, 
is that Congress in its fear of higher taxes 
does not reflect the feelings of the general 
public. Officially, it believes the American 
people are entirely willing to be taxed to 
the limit for war purposes. 

Points in the President’s message in- 
clude: 

Tax all profits “To the utmost limit 
consistent with continued production.” 
With that general statement, congressional 
leaders and the rank and file agree. 

Write a specific limit (interpreted as a 
flat percentage) for “excess or undue prof- 
its” and tax all above that figure 100 per 
cent. Neither House nor Senate appears 
ready to write the specific limit; sentiment 
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How many beets do you 
take in your coffee? 


Technically, the sugar on your ration card is “sucrose”. 


Some of your supply comes from cane grown in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, some from our southern states. But for a good 
share of this same sweet substance, sucrose, you can thank the 
sugar beet grower. Chances are, his sugar is sweetening your coffee. 


In states served by Northern Pacific, thousands of acres of this 
valuable crop help make America self-sufficient. Every fall, Northern 
Pacific hauls nearly a million tons of beets to processing factories, 
then moves the sparkling crystals of the finished prod- 
uct to table via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 






R. W. CLARK, Vice-President—Traffic, St.Paul, Minn, 
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by extremely high excess-profits taxes 

Limit individual incomes after payment 
of taxes to $25,000. Congressional sent 
ment apparently is set strongly against this 
(but may change later, notably in the Sen 
ate): favors high individual surtax rates 
to whittle down large incomes. 

Under pending Treasury proposals, 
married taxpayer with two dependents 
would have $25,015 remaining after pay 
ing federal income taxes of $32,285 on 
net income of $57,300. To limit his income 
to $25,000, a tax of 100 per cent on all 
over $57,300 would be necessary. Congress 
is not ready at this time to enact such 
a tax. 

Tax income from State and local se- 
curities. The President asked for “at least” 
a surtax. Congress appears strongly op 
posed to granting this, so far as outstand 
ing securities are concerned; may writ 
such a provision to apply to future issues 

War Savings Bonds. The President 
urged voluntary buying from current. in- 


Talburt in Washington News 
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WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


come, rather than savings. Congress agrees 
although there is a feeling in some quarters 
that the voluntary campaign may fail to 
attain and hold the $1,000,000,000 monthl 
average set by Secretary Morgenthau for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

However, Mr. Morgenthau’s voluntary 
program has the green light now. Goals be- 
fore July 1 are $600,000,000 for May and 
$800,000,000 for June. If he attains them. 
the light will remain green; if he fails, it 
may turn to red. Bond sales have begun 
to step up, as the campaign gets under 
way. They rose to $31,000,000 for the sin- 
gle day of April 27. dropped back a bit the 
next day, then appeared ready to go for- 
ward again. General belief is that the 
Treasury head will make the grade and 
that the voluntary plan will be followed 
for a time anyhow. 
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at present favors trying the same objective 
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- Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. 


It looks like very serious trouble ahead for small businesses in U.S. 

Among the reasons why..... 

They can't get Government contracts in any volume. More than $85,000,000,- 
000 in war business is centered in 350 firms. Orders are to remain concentrated. 

They can't get raw materials to keep up normal peacetime business. 

They're squeezed between rising labor and other costs and a price ceiling; 
they're faced in the retail field with very heavy casualties. 

And now: They face threat of a tax law that would put on finishing touches. 














Here's what latest tax plan would do to corporations of various sizes 
which earned 3 per cent on capital in base years and 15 per cent this year..ee. 

Effective rate on a corporation with $100,000 invested capital..... 

Under present law: 35.35 per cent tax would apply. 

Under -Treasury proposal: Rate would be 58 per cent. 

Under Committee plan: Only 40 per cent normal and surtax would apply. 

Effective rate on a corporation with $500,000 invested capital..... 

Under present law: It's 40.8 per cent. 

Under Treasury proposal: It would be 64.3 per cent. 

Under Committee plan: It would reach 58 per cent of net income. 

Effective rate on a corporation with $5,000,000 invested capital..... 

Under present law: Tax is 46.5 per cent. 

Under Treasury proposal: The tax would reach 68.2 per cent. 

Under Committee plan: It would be 64.5 per cent. 

Effective rate on a corporation with $500,000,000 invested capital..... 

Under present law: The tax is 53 per cent in the case cited. 

Under Treasury proposal: The tax would reach 72.9 per cent. 

Under Committee plan: Effective tax rate would be 74.4 per cent. 

So: Treasury and Congress experts and the Ways and Means Committee are tem- 
pering original Treasury plans somewhat. But: They're planning drastic taxes on 
corporations, taxes that bear heavily on medium-sized and large corporations. 
(See Page 34.) 






































Retailers are to be hardest hit by price ceilings and by rationing. 

They're up against declining profit margins and declining volume. They're 
to be caught in the middle where unable to "roll back the squeeze” to wholesalers. 
And: Wholesalers will often be squeezed where their costs have risen. 

It is British and Canadian policy to subsidize essential industries that 
are squeezed badly. It's their policy to cushion the shock that rolls back to 
the manufacturer. But: Henderson is shying away from subsidies, unless forced. 

His reason: He wants to squeeze out the frills of merchandising; he wants 
to use this opportunity to narrow the spread in distribution. It's a reform idea. 














As a result of price control and rationing..... 

All retailers and wholesalers now will operate under license; will be sub- 
ject to controls they have struggled to avoid during and after NRA. 

There'll be Government policemen, in the guise of customers, watching the 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 









































trend in prices. Record keeping is to become a major task for storekeepers. 
It will be every man for himself in a fight for survival. “It's not duty 
or responsibility of Government to maintain profit margins." That's the atti- 
tude. 
There'll probably be a big price-control loophole in quality changes. Even 
Hitler hasn't been able to prevent quality reductions to avoid ceiling effects. 
So: There are interesting days ahead for men in business. 
They will be days of reform in wartime, a time when war powers will be used 
to streamline the distribution system, to center it more in strong hands. 

















Employers should know that they now are justified in resisting wage demands. 
Roosevelt is on record as telling workers they will have to be content with 
the wages they're now receiving. That's his stated view. 
The Roosevelt statement shouldn't be taken literally. The War Labor Board 
is letting it be known that some wage increases may be justified hereafter. 
But: Apparently those increases will be exceptions that prove the rule. 
There's to be no acceptance of CIO's demand for a general $l-a-day increase. 











At the same time..... 
Workers are to retain the 40-hour week, with time and one-half for overtime. 
There apparently is to be no freezing of existing labor relations. 
Union-maintenance clauses are likely to go into many new contracts. 
Those are concessions for no-strike promises, for a check to wage demands. 

















More on the employers’ side..... 

Roosevelt wasn't serious with his suggestion for a $25,000 limit on income 

after taxes. That was a shotgun proposal, a political gesture. 
It's purpose: To provide a political club over employers, to provide a base I 

for saying that, since employers wouldn't accept this income limit, labor couldn't 

be expected to give up its 40-hour week or its opposition to wage ceilings. 

As a matter of fact, under Treasury tax proposals..... 

It would take more than $57,000 of net income to yield $25,000 after taxes. 

It would take $200,000 of net income to yield $31,379 after taxes. 

It would take $500,000 of net personal income to yield $71,785 after taxes. 

So: Taxes already proposed aren't far from reaching the Roosevelt goal. 

















There aren't any plans for a draft of labor. 

Rather: It's expected that most labor needs will be filled from a vast res- 
ervoir of women who can be attracted to jobs, by drawing on young men and on 
girls under 20, by squeezing the nonwar industries through promises of draft 
privileges for those who work in essential war jobs. 

This country has great and still untapped reservoirs of potential workers. 








As for the draft itself..... 

They're starting, slowly at first, to draw men with slight physical defects. 

They're now asking Congress formally for allotments to dependents. That 
means, before many months, that some men with dependents will begin to be called. 

They're to classify men into the new 3-B group. These are men with de- 
pendents and with war jobs. A job in war industry is to be a major draft con- 
sideration. 

Even so: It now appears that many months will pass before there is a heavy 
call on men with dependents. Borderline cases will be drafted first. 

i Also: The Army is sounding out sentiment on lowering the draft age to 18 or r 

19. The response in Congress appears not to be favorable to that idea. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in military history, lives can be saved with blood 
plasma transfusions right on the field of battle. This triumph of modern 








medicine was worked out by doctors and scientists in the Army and in 
the Navy, in private hospitals and universities. 


A new war weapon to save lives 


N PAST wars, hundreds of thousands 
of lives have been lost beeause of in- 
ability to give the wounded quick and 


effective treatment. 


Today, to our boys on land, at sea, and 
in the air, modern medicine says: 


“Because of the many advances made 
in medical science, your chances in battle 
will be immeasurably greater.” 

Among these important advances is 
the modern blood plasma transfusion— 
a new weapon that helps overcome the 
wounded fighter’s grimmest adversary 
... Shock due to hemorrhage or injury. 


The new plasma transfusion kit can 
be moved right into the field of battle. It 
is the one transfusion that needs no 
“typing” or “matching” with the pa- 
tient’s blood. It can be administered to 
any wounded man at once. The time 
saved often prevents shock and hemorrhage 
from getting in their deadly work. 


Remarkable as it was, the new plasma 
transfusion needed development. The 
need for the refinement was in the ap- 
paratus. It concerned one of the simplest 


things...a tiny filter in the tubing leading 
from the plasma bottle to the wounded 
man’s vein. 


Originally, sterile gauze filters were 
used. These swelled when wet and slowed 
up the plasma flow so much that emer- 
gency use in battle was almost out of the 
question. Then, fine-mesh, stainless-steel 
filters were tried. But they were so bulky 
that they interfered with the compact- 
ness of the transfusion apparatus. 


The medical and laboratory men set 
out to overcome these shortcomings. 
Eventually, they discovered in glass fiber 
the filter material that gave them what 
they wanted. 


Now, the vital fibers are made of 
tightly woven Fiberglas* cloth. Because 
these filters are pure glass, they do not 
swell when wet. They are not weakened 
by moisture—the individual fibers are 
non-absorbent. The filters are not bulky, 
but small and compact. 


Fiberglas is proud to have helped sci- 
ence perfect this new life-saving tech- 
nique. 


And now, this plasma transfusion is 
being used not only on the battle fronts 
but also for civilians and among workers 
in “Arsenals of Democracy.” 


Thus it is that modern medicine, in 
perfecting a new weapon of war, has 
given new hope to all mankind in time 
of injury. 

° e . 

The role of Fiberglas in portable trans- 
fusion kits is an unusual and dramatic 
use of this modern basic material. It 
spotlights the versatility of a product 
which makes the physical properties of 
glass available in many new and useful 
ways. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


oT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 














“LETS 
BE FRANK 
ABOUT COAL 





Coal is plentiful at the mo- 
ment and rail transportation is 
adequate — but, since both are 


vital to our national offense, 
there is no assurance that this 
condition can continue. 


There is one way you can be 
certain of comfort next winter 
— fill your bin now with high 
quality Pocahontas or other 
coals mined along the Norfolk 
and Western Railway. These 
superior coals have lasting and 
slow burning qualities which 
produce plentiful heat during 
the day and easily carry the 
fire on bank at night. Dustless 
treated sizes, suitable for use 
in stokers or for hand-firing in 
furnaces, stoves and fireplaces, 
are available in any quantity. 


Buy your coal now — next 
winter it may be needed else- 
where! 


For a frank discussion of your 
heating problems (present or 
future and at no cost) call or 
write your nearest N. & W. 
representative or the railway’s 
Coal Traffic Department at 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
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CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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Weve Beem Lskad: 


HOW RETAILERS CAN OPERATE 


UNDER PRICE CEILINGS 


(Retailers of every type will be operat- 
ing under rigid price ceilings beginning 
May 18. Prices cannot exceed the maxi- 
mum charged for like goods during March.) 


Will prices be the same in all stores for 
the same article? 


No. Prices will vary from store to store 
just as they did in March. Any store can 
cut prices below the ceiling. 


Can a chain store up prices to the maxi- 
mum charged by any one of its stores? 


No. Each store in a chain is considered 
a separate unit. 


Can prices be raised above March levels 
on any articles? 


Only on those few items exempted from 
the price-control order. These include 
fresh fish, eggs, dairy products (such as 
butter and cheese, but not bottled milk) 
fresh fruits and vegetables, magazines and 
newspapers. 


Can charges be made for deliveries? 


Not unless a store was charging for de- 
livery of similar types of commodities 
during March. 


What about new lines that were not car- 
ried in March? 


Ceiling prices on new lines will be the 
highest prices charged during March by 
the most closely competitive store of the 
same class for the same commodity or for 
the commodity most nearly like it. 


How will customers know the maximum 
March price on any article? 


Retailers are required to mark the prices 
of the most commonly purchased items on 
those items or on the bins, shelves, racks 
or containers. Or they can post a price list 
sumewhere in the store. The designation 
is to be “Ceiling Price $——”; or “Our 
Ceiling $—.—.” Beginning June 1, mer- 
chants must file monthly statements show- 
ing the maximum price for each commodity 
and a description or identification of it. 


What records must be kept by retailers? 


Every store must have for inspection by 
the Office of Price Administration all exist- 
ing records of prices charged during March. 
Every store must keep records of the kind 
it has customarily kept relating to prices 
charged after May 18. 


40 


Must each customer be given an itemized 
receipt? 


Every store is required to give a sales slip 
or receipt when asked by a customer. 


Who will enforce the price regulations? 


The Office of Price Administration, through 
local War Price and Rationing Boards, 
These boards already are charged with ra- 
tioning tires, typewriters and sugar and 
will ration gasoline starting May 15. 


Will every store be inspected? 


For the first few months, inspection prob- 
ably will come only after a complaint is 
registered. However, professional shoppers 
are to be trained by the Department of 
Labor for surprise inspections later on. 


Need every retailer apply for a license? 


No. Every store is covered by a blanket 
license. Later, every retailer will be re 
quired to register for his license. 


What is the purpose of the license? 


To give the Government a basis for action 
against stores that violate orders. 


Can a license be revoked? 


For a first offense, the store will receive 
a warning. Thereafter, the Government by 
court action may seek to suspend a license 
for one year or less. Once a store loses its 
license it cannot do business until the sus- 
pension is lifted. 


Is there any way for a retailer to get 
special relief? 


If a retailer’s maximum prices are abnor- 
mally low, he may petition OPA for indi- 
vidual relief. OPA is committed to the prin- 
ciple: “Retail prices will not be increased 
. . . The ceiling will not be punctured.” 


How then could relief be provided? 


By what is known as a “roll-back.” That 
is, by obtaining adjustments of wholesale 
and manufacturers’ prices, rather than by 
raising retail prices. 


Will quality of articles have to remain at 
March levels? 


That is the intent of the regulation. There 
is doubt of the Government’s ability to 
police the quality of merchandise. In other 
countries, reduction of quality has been 
the big loophole in price regulation. 
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News lies 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions: 





| 
Conclusions expressed in these 
| paragraphs are based upon deci- | 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- | 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 

in detail. The United States News, 

on written request, will refer inter- 

ested readers to sources of this | 
basic material. | 


| e 





YOU CANNOT avoid a suit by a State 
for treble damages under the Sherman 
Antitrust Law. The U.S. Supreme Court 
decides that a State is a “person” entitled 
to maintain such suits. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to operate 
trucks over local or interstate routes with- 
out carrying as much merchandise as pos- 
sible. War orders issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation are designed to 
eliminate waste in truck operations and to 
achieve full loads. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes win a postpone- 
ment of an antitrust action if you con- 
vince the War and Navy Departments 
that prosecution would interfere with the 
war effort. One large company holding 
important war orders has won a postpone- 
ment upon recommendation of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy. Practices charged 
in the indictment are said to have been 
discontinued. 


* * * 


YOU CAN employ girls under 18 years 
of age on certain Government supply con- 
tract work. The Public Contracts Division 
of the Labor Department has relaxed re- 
strictions for a list of industries, including 
food processing, plastics, metal: fabricators 
and others. 


* * * 


_ YOU CANNOT avoid liability for pay- 
ing income taxes on the income that you 
can demand from a trust, even though the 
trust is accumulating that income for your 
ultimate benefit. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau makes this ruling. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT buy as much coffee as 
you may wish from your supplier. Roast- 


ers are prohibited by the War Production 
ard from delivering more than 75 per 
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—don't like Cyclon 





Spies and saboteurs know that their chances are far 
from good when a plant is enclosed with U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence. They realize that the tough wire mesh and the 
barbed wire top make their job difficult—and are sure 
to spoil the get-away. 


Cyclone Gates are easy to operate. The sliding gate 
illustrated above is controlled electrically from inside 
the plant. Cyclone single and double drive gates swing 
on ball-and-socket hinges. 


The Cyclone Victory Fence at the right, with its 
barbed wire extended on both sides of the fence gives 
maximum protection. Other types of fence tops are 
available. 


Cyclone’s own factory-trained erection crews can 
build your fence for you. These men know how to build 
fence right. They are on our payroll and we are respon- 
sible for their work. 


HOUSANDS of plants vital to America’s 

war effort are guarded from spies and sabo- 
teurs by U-S-S Cyclone Fence. Not only the 
plants themselves—but yard inventories, rail- 
road sidings and parking lots as well. And 
many have extra enclosures around danger 
spots within their plants. Only when every per- 
son must show credentials at guarded gates can 
you feel sure about your property. 

We will gladly help you work out your fence 
problems. There is no obligation in asking for 
the help of our experienced men. When you 
buy fence, remember this. More plant owners 
choose Cyclone than any othe1 
tection fence. 


property pro- 
Ihe reason is found in Cyclone’s 
reputation for sturdy, long-lasting fence. In our 
fifty years of fence building we have learned 
how to do the job right. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, III. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 








Your Kence 


e Fence 


@ 


Send for our free book on 
full of 
facts, specifications and il- 
lustrations. Shows 14 types 
— for play- 
ground and Buy 
no fence until you see what 


fence. Crammed 


home, school, 


business. 


Cyclone has to offer. 
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CYCLONE FENCE 


Waukegan, Ill., Derr, E52 


Please 
copy of 


mail m 
“Your 


It—How to Use It.” I am interested in 


fencing: J 
[) Playground; 
Approximately 


Pe cctinninine 


Address 


e, without 
Fence 


obligation, a 
-How to Choose 


Industrial ; 


] Estate; 
C) Residence: 


] School. 
feet. 























When a Person in Pernambuco 


Wants to Know 


F A MANUFACTURER in 
Pernambuco, Brazil, 


wants to know whether 


there’s a market for his 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


product in the United States 


—or whether he can buy a certain something 
from the United States under existing conditions— 
it’s natural for him to drop into the Pernambuco 


branch of The National City Bank of New York. 


He knows they'll know, or will quickly find 


For twenty-eight years, the 35 National City 


branches throughout Latin America 


helping the Americas do business with each other. 
Now. when both are becoming even more vitally 
necessary to each other’s business existence, these 


facilities of National City are more useful than ever. 


The National City Bank knows the Latin- 
American market from long, first-hand experience. 


A group of Head Office officials are always on 


hand to consult with you. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 








LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 





have been 


Branches throughout Greater New York 


out, 





ARGENTINA Canat Zone Cuba Mexico 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana Mexico City 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) 

Tinos ee Peru 
Plaza Once CHILE Caminos Lima 
Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerro Rico 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan 
Brazic Caibarien Arecibo 


Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 


Pernambuc oO 


Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas Mayaguez 
Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


UruGuay 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 
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cent of the shipments they made to whole 
salers on comparable months of 1941. 


YOU CAN now obtain a new automo. 
bile more easily if you already are listed a 
an eligible user. The Office of Price Ad 
ministration has relaxed regulations goy. 
erning new car sales. Among them are: [f 
an eligible person must transport passen- 
gers or materials; if he would have to walk 
three miles to and from work; if he mus 
travel late at night: if local transportation 
services are overcrowded; if his physical 


condition is such that i 


would be hard fo 


him to walk or use public transportation 


facilities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain export licenses more 


simply after May 7. 


On that date, the 


Board of Economic Warfare will use a 
new application form which eliminates the 
need for filing supplementary letters cover. 


ing price and shipping questions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use heavyweight sole 
leather for shoes not made upon military 
or lend-lease order. The War Production 
Board has directed the leather industry 
to set aside all heavyweight sole leather 
for military purposes. 


* * a 


YOU CAN expect stable prices for cot- 
ton goods that you purchase from a 
manufacturer. OPA has set ceilings on 
manufacturers’ prices based upon charges 
prevailing between last July 21 and August 


15. 


* * + 


YOU CAN obtain an A-2 priority rat- 
ing for material and parts to make emer- 
gency repairs on a plant processing dairy 
products. WPB will grant an A-3 rating 
for deliveries needed for maintenance and 


replacements. 


+ . * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying your en- 


ployes for war services, such as air raid 


warden or volunteer watchman, if they are 
performed under your direction as an et- 
plover. However, if the services are per- 
formed under Government supervision ot 


the Red Cross, compensation need not be 


paid. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to operate your ex- 
port business on your usual profit margins 
per shipment. OPA and BEW announce a 


general export price policy which bases 


prices on cost of acquisition to the exporter. 


plus average premiums charged between 
July 1 and December 31, 1940, or March | 
and April 15, 1942, whichever is lower, 
plus other legitimate charges, such as 


freight costs, 


charges. 
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insurance, 


and 


packing 
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Rubber output in Latin America is to be stimulated by 

more than price inducements. The Presi- 
dent has stated that organized attempts are to be made to 
tap jungle rubber trees and indicated that negotiations al- 
ready have been started by the State Department. Actual 
management of rubber gathering is to be under the Board of 
Economic Warfare. Best opinion is that all of Latin America 
ean yield but a fraction of total U.S. requirements in the 
period immediately ahead. 


BRAZIL: Largest wild rubber resources are to be found in the 
Amazon Basin. One Government official has suggested a 
civilian organization to supervise a large-scale trading ex- 
pedition up the Amazon. Needed would be a fleet of river 
boats, supplies and equipment for trading posts, arrange- 
ments with local owners of rubber concessions, and medi- 
cal services. BEW is considering floating dispensaries to 
provide medical and sanitation assistance. A labor force 





—U.S.D.A. Forsythe 


DELAYED ACTION: Less coffee for less sugar? 


of 5,000, in addition to natives, is suggested as a ninimum 
needed to harvest from 50,000 to 60,000 tons a year. 


BOLIVIA: As in Ecuador and Peru, Argentine rubber buyers 
are competing with the United States for available raw 
rubber. Bolivians are reported unimpressed with U.S. 
offers and are asking as a minimum 35-cents-a-pound 
loans to expand production, and 5-cents-a-pound bonuses 
for exports in excess of 1,500 tons a year. 


ECUADOR: Bulk of Ecuadorean rubber is reported to be 
going to Argentina rather than the United States. Total 
shipments for the first quarter of 1942 are estimated at 
300 to 400 tons, with 30 per cent going to Argentina, only 
4 per cent to the U.S. remainder is taken by other Latin- 





American countries. 
? NICARAGUA: A small tonnage of wild rubber is promised if 


a price of 30 cents a pound, f.o.b. Nicaragua, is offered. 
A thousand men are said to be needed to tap trees and a 
guarantee of 23 cents a pound to the rubber collectors 
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U.S. Development of Amazon Rubber Resources 
. . « War's Toll of Coffee, Banana Industries 


MEXICO: Restrictions on sales of tires and tubes have been 
lifted by the Government. Domestic needs can be ob- 
tained from guayule bushes and Mexico has some small 
tire manufacturing plants 


Shipping remains as the most acute problem of inter- 

American trade. One-way trade—from Latin 
America to the United States—is being helped by calls at 
Latin-American ports by U.S. ships returning from battle 
areas. Shipping circles state, however, that difficulties are 
increasing in finding ships to carry U.S. materials to Latin 
America. Outlook is that Latin-Americans must rely upon 
their own shipping for the bulk of deliveries from this country. 


COFFEE: Lifting of coffee quotas to the United States em- 
phasizes the shipping shortage. Effect of the action by the 
Inter-American Coffee Board is to allow Venezuela and 
the Dominican Republic to continue shipments even 
though quotas have been filled—if ships can be found. 
Outlook is, however, that total coffee imports may fall be- 
low quotas—and that U.S. coffee drinkers will be rationed. 

BANANAS: Shipments of this tropical fruit already are hap- 
hazard and banana prices on the Eastern Seaboard have 
leaped upward. Reason is withdrawal of fast freighters 
from the banana trade. Some relief measures for Carib- 
bean countries that depend heavily on banana sales may 
have to be arranged by the United States 





Metals: \etal production in Mexico is expected to be 

stimulated by recent arrangements with the 
Metals Reserve Co. The U.S. corporation guarantees to buy 
increased output, in exchange for Mexico’s agreement to 
stabilize taxes and railroad rates and to liberalize labor laws. 
Meanwhile, Mexico has obtained priorities for locomotives 
and freight cars ordered some months ago 


OIL: Concern is growing in Venezuela over the drop in oil 
shipments. Cause of the decline is the shipping shortage, 
plus convoys, which slow down schedules. Venezuela is 
dependent almost entirely on oil for the country’s welfare. 
Acceptance by U.S. companies of the U.S.-Mexican oil 
settlement is indicated by Cities Service Co.’s agreement 
to take $1,000,000 cash for properties originally valued at 
$4,000,000. Hope is held that new arrangements can be 
made for the re-entry of U.S. firms in Mexican oil fields 


INDUSTRIES: Plans continue to generate for the establish- 
ment of domestic industries in Latin America. Brazil has an 
offer from a French industrialist, Rene Weill, to build a 
tungsten carbide plant. Mexico plans a steel rolling and 
plate mill near Monterrey and has bought machinery from 
Cuba for a sugar mill and alcohol distillery. Mexico also is 
looking for chemical plants) Needed by all are machines 
and tools from the U.S 


Argentina is facing a storage problem for grain. Outlook 

is that the country will have 25,000,000 tons of 
corn, wheat and linseed after this year’s harvest, with only 
11,500,000 tons of storage capacity 
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*A huge beam or log used in \ { 4 
the Scottish game of strength A 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Lid., Glasgow 
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Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Electric and 
Hand Power 


HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


ONSULT with Sedgwick on any ’ 
lifting problem associated with Stuart Chase s book 
present emergency needs. All our en- commands instant 


gineering and plant facilities are at 


the disposal of executives who are attention! 


concerned with vertical transportation 





in their factories, warehouses and ‘He reviews the economic trends ot 
ether structures. the last three decades and comes up 
grasping one really big idea: that so- 
* * * * ciety should find some means to get its 
Since 1893, Sedgwick has specialized economic machine running in peace- 
in the design and manufacture of lift time at wartime capacity.” —TIME 
equipment to meet normal and spe- ‘Every American who is perplexed by 
cial requirements. the past and fearful of the future 
ought to read it . . . an inspiring pre- 
Correspondence Invited view of the infinitely better world 

which we can make.’ 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS —MARRINER S. ECCLES 
156 West 15th St., New York “A remarkable and forthright con- 
tribution . . . vigorous and admirably 

e written.” 





—RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
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_ People 
of tne Week 


Wilson Brown has spent 40 years jp 
the Navy since the day he stepped out of 
Annapolis in an ensign’s uniform. Three 
years of that time he had been comman- 
dant of Annapolis. Through another pe. 
riod. he had sefved as aide to President 
Roosevelt. For a year now, Vice Admiral 
Brown has been commanding the Scouting 





—Acme 
President Roosevelt, Admiral Brown 


Division of the Pacific Fleet. Last week, he 
showed up at the White House and the 
President pinned a medal on him for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service. He com- 
manded the task force that bagged 17 
Japanese bombers off the Gilbert Islands. 
* * + 

Hsiung Hsih-fei is an expert at the 
complicated game of Chinese chess. This 
alone should make military strategy simple 
to him. But he also knows Japan from the 
inside. He spent years there getting an 
education. Now he is a lieutenant general 
in the Chinese Army and famous in China 
as the administrator of Kiangsi Province. 
He has just arrived in the United States 
as head of a Chinese military mission to 
expound the needs of his native land. 


Charles H. Bonesteel, now in the 
process of getting thawed out in Iceland, 
has a new job. All through the winter, 
Maj. Gen. Bonesteel was in command of 





—Acme 


Generals Bonesteel, Curtis 


the American troops there. Maj. Gen. H. 0. 
Curtis was commander of the Britishers. 
Now the command has been consolidated 
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and General Bonesteel has the full re- 
sponsibility. He has spent 34 years in the 
infantry, minus only the time he spent in 
going to Army war schools and colleges, 
learning how to be a better officer. He 
fought as a captain of infantry in the first 
World War. 
* * * 

Elliott Roosevelt caused something of 
anational furore a year or so ago when he 
got a commission as captain in the United 
States Army. He was assigned to an avia- 
tion technical unit and, when war came, 
went into active service, as have all of 
the President’s sons. Last week, a report 
trickled in from Cairo, Egypt, saying 
Major Elliott Roosevelt had spent ten 
days at the British general headquarters 
of the Middle East. The War Department 
said he had been promoted from captain 
to major on March 1. 

Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt is a friendly 
woman with dark eyes and graying hair. 
She has a knack for doing hard jobs. She 


handled a dinner once for the King and 
Queen of England. Another time, she 


whipped up a buffet luncheon for 1,200 





—Harris & Ewing 


MRS. HENRIETTA NESBITT 


persons and two hours later got together 
enough for a tea for 4,000. Now she has 
the job of handling the sugar ration for 
the White House. She is its housekeeper 
and came to Washington with Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt from Hyde Park in 1933. 
Her hobby is collecting copper and pewter 
teapots, getting scarcer now, what with 
the war. 
* ~ * 

Corrington Gill is one of the survivors 
of the days when Herbert Hoover and the 
Republicans ran Washington. Back in 
1931, he went to work for the Federal 
Employment Stabilization Board, which 
was hunting a way out of the depression. 
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Borden's 
Common DivipEND 
No. 129 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1942. Checks will 

mailed. 








The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 











Last week, he got a new title. He does 
just about the same work he has been 
doing for the Office of Civilian Defense, 
but now is called Special Assistant to 
Director James M. Landis. In the decade 
since Mr. Hoover went out, Mr. Gill has 
worked closely with many a 
New Dealer, including 
throughout the 
was in charge of relief. 


top-notch 
Hopkins 
the latter 


Harry 
period when 

Hugh A. Drum was several notches 
higher on the Army list and by long odds 
the favorite for selection as Chief of Staft 
in 1939 when President Roosevelt picked 


- — 












CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


Brig. Gen. George C. Marshall for the job. 
Friends plugged so hard for Maj. Gen. 
that the 
President is reputed to have pounded his 


Drum—-now Lieutenant General 


desk and punned that he wished the Gen- 
eral would stop beating his own drum. The 
General, a strong believer in a mobile, 
mechanized army, has urged, in articles 
and speeches, emphasis on that type of 
the 


biggest 


equipment. He is nation’s senior 


soldier, has its city to protect. 
Last week, the General got his territory 
enlarged. It now covers the entire Eastern 
Military Area, including the whole At- 


lantic Seaboard from Maine to Florida. 
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Fine equipment, fast schedules 

and exclusive features are pro- 

vided by the B&O to Wash- 

ington. Many trains offer the 
extra comfort of Diesel-Elec- 
| tric power. 


There is wide choice of Pull- 
man accommodations and con- 


ROUTE OF THE 


DIESEL - ELECTRIC 


ad 
WASHINGTON 


venient schedules to meet the 
requirements of business men. 
Evening departures and morn- 
ing arrivals give you a comfort- 
able night's sleep, with ample 
time for the day’s engagements. 


On your next trip to Washington, - 
make the B & O your way to go. 
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Life in the capital of the United States is taking on some 
weird aspects under the spreading rationing system. Hostesses 
no longer pick their dinner guests according to rank, but by 
neighborhoods, so the invitees can club together on transporta- 
tion to save tires and conserve gasoline. Persons who are known 
to dislike sweets and who take their coffee straight are becom- 
ing more popular than titled British officials, and there is a 
decided pre-repeal flavor to the conversation and the cocktails. 

“What do you think of this Tom Collins?” asks the host, illy 
concealing his conviction that it is the best doggone Tom 
Collins anybody ever made or drank. The slightly perspiring 
guest, who has been wondering what in the name of the Borgias 
he has been trying to drink. utters a few superlatives. 

“Can't get limes or lemons, you know,” chortles the host. 
“And sugar—well, you know how it is! So I used tarragon 
vinegar instead of fruit juice and T sweetened it with cough 
syrup.” 

During the Volstead Era an invitation to an embassy or 
legation was above rubies, because the lucky guest knew the 
Scotch would be genuine and the brandy old, that the gin in 
the cocktails came from bottles and not bathtubs. Nowadays, 
however, a bid from one or another of the Latin-American 
diplomats is something to covet and to yearn over, because 
only in their dining rooms can a Washingtonian obtain a 
genuine banana split. The rare tropical fruit of the exotic 
musa sapientum has been torpedoed off the market, but oc- 
sasionally a Good Neighbor envoy obtains a bunch sent by 
courier in a diplomatic pouch, and then what Lucullan revels 
ensue! 

All invitations sent out after mid-May will be understood 
to bear the cryptic initials “B.Y.0.S.” which mean, of course, 
Bring Your Own Sugar. Washington jewelers are offering little, 
diamond-crusted, platinum containers worn around the neck 
or from a wrist chain, which hold two lumps of the sweetening 
safely padlocked. For party use only, and to bring sugar, mind 
you, not to smuggle it away from the table. 
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What with the dim-out order, gasoline rationing, tire and 
auto purchase prohibitions and the shortage in rail and plane 
passenger accommodations, the most pathetic civilian victims 
of the war are the proprietors of seashore hotels. 

The Government can’t even help out the boys by interning 
alien enemies in their hostelries because the prisoners might 
flash heliograph signals to submarines with their monocles. 
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One can see, through a tear-dimmed mind’s eye, the oceanside 
hotel keepers not enjoying the salt sea breezes as they droop 
behind the desks in their blacked-out lobbies while last year's 
customers acquire the onetime expensive tan by happily dely- 
ing in Victory gardens. This year, and for the duration, 
tourists will have to indulge their migratory instinct by emulat- 
ing our forefathers and going to Kansas in an oxcart for their 
annual vacation trip. 

Even night baseball is ruled out in the nation’s coastal 
areas, and it begins to appear that the only folks who will be 
able to enjoy their favorite sport hereafter are the blindfolded 
chess players. 

Our own worry over the lack of transportation arises from 
no fear of personal inconvenience or the restrictions upon the 
movements of our contemporaries in search of fun. Ours—as 
always—is a greater concern. We see, as the rationed years 
succeed each other, stay-at-home Americans losing contact with 
their fellow. citizens who live down the road a piece. Gradually 
the. United States will become the loose confederation of 
mutually distrustful neighborhoods it was 150 years ago. 

The contempt of the Californian for the barbarians in the 
other States will be a national state of mind. Congress will cease 
to be one happy family, and revert to an assembly of ambassa- 
dors from the several States, with a Harvard professor sitting 
on the dais to interpret the strange dialect of the gentleman from 
Indiana, Alabama or Maine into basic English. 


BUTADIENE 
COCKTAILS 








Speaking of the horrors of the times, one Dr. Louis H. Marks 
testified before the Senate Agricultu-e Committee that the 
cheapest source for artificial rubber is alcohol. 

It will cost $490,000,000 to make 700,000 tons of artificial 
rubber from petroleum—and, after you have converted the 
petroleum into rubber, what are you going to use for fuel in 
your automobile? But the same tonnage of rubber can be 
produced from $75,000,000 worth of alcohol, and you still have 
your petrol, argues Dr. Marks, that old bluenose! 

We can see ourselves being plunged into perpetual prohibi- 
tion if the Senate agriculturists succeed in having Congress 
adopt the scheme. The Hitlerian slogan of “guns or butter” 
will be revamped for us into “Bourbon or butadiene?” and 
“Tom Collins or tires?” As in the last war, Bacchus and Gan- 
brinus will be banished, but this time for keeps. After the end 
oi the emergency we will have a new infant industry to protect 
against the monopoly of the British and the Dutch, late our 
noble allies, in natural ‘rubber. The farm bloc will become 
rabidly protectionist to prevent natural rubber from displac- 
ing our corn-and-rye tubes and tires. Isolationism will inevi- 
tably become rampant, and the world will go to hell in 4 
handeart (with butadiene tires) all over again. 

There will be no escape. The unanswerable argument will 
be produced that, because all alcohol goes into tires, drunken 
driving has been abolished. A drink of bootleg rye will be the 
equivalent of an inner tube, you traitor! 
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Epiror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication. and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked 


Threats to Our War Effort 
Sir:—The great mass of the American 
public has been lulled into a false sense of 
security by the huge appropriations for 
the war effort. It is only when they learn 
that such a miserably small percentage of 
it has actually been converted into muni- 
tions of war that they become discouraged. 
It is the fatal story of France being re- 
enacted. Very few of our public men have 
had the courage to strike out against the 
labor racketeers, the entrenched Adminis- 
tration, the greedy profiteers and power- 
veking politicians. 

This war will be lost if Congress and the 
\dministration do not cease playing poli- 
ties and stop the constant bickering be- 
tween labor and capital. 


Fargo, N. Dak. OCS. 


* +” 7 


“labor’’ vs. ‘‘Labor Racketeer’ 
Sir:—I think the greatest good could be 
accomplished if in some manner we could 
disassociate the word “labor” from “labor 
kader” and “labor racketeer.” Our trou- 
ble in this country is not with labor; it is 
with labor racketeers. Not only the coun- 
try, but labor itself is being sold down the 
river by these racketeers greedily seeking 
power at the expense of those they ex- 
ploit. 


Tulsa, Okla. W. D. M. 


* * * 


On Drafting Married Men 

Sir:—I think drafting all the single men 
aid hunting excuses for married men to 
tay out of the armed forces is one of the 
greatest mistakes being made. 

There is nothing that will break the 
norale of our soldiers quicker than put- 
ting single men on the battlefronts and 
kaving married men at home in their 
usual pursuits. 

Amarillo, Tex. N. M. 


* * * 


‘The Great Challenge’”’ 

Sir:—The name I would consider most 
appropriate for this war is “The Great 
Challenge,” since that is what the war real- 
ly means to us, what it amounts to for the 
kind of order we believe in, imperfect 
though our model of that order still 

Others want to call it a war for this or 
that. They seem to forget that this is not 
‘war of our making (except insofar as we 
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invited attack by being insufficiently pre- 
pared) and that it should not be glorified 
as such by connecting this carnage, through 
a name, with our aspirations. 

It is the enormity of the Axis challenge 
which overshadows everything else in this 
war. By striking back we expect to get rid 
of this menace, but by force of arms we 


can hope to achieve no more than another 
respite. 

The challenge is twofold: first, to our 
strength; second, to our intelligence. May 
we measure up in the end to the problems 
resulting from this gravest crisis in the 
history of civilization! 


Seattle, Wash. Epwarp MIpGARD 











THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1941 


The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations of the Company for the year 
1941 is being mailed to its shareholders. The report shows that the gross earnings for the year were 
the largest for any vear since 1929. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
The audited income account of the Company in comparison with 1940 is summarized as follows: 


1941 Increase 














1941 1940 Over 1940 

Railway operating revenues............ $227,503,021.56 $179.175,464.63 $48,327,556.93 
Railway operating expenses............ 160,918,417.51 132,600,798.97 28.317.618.54 

Net railway operating revenue $ 66,584,604.05 $ 46,574,665.66 $20,009,938.39 
Railway tax accruals....... eiaigattaate 15,780,105.71 11,645,694.99 4,134,410.72 

Railway operating income.................. $ 50,804,498.34 $ 34,928,970.67 $15,875.527.67 
Equipment and ane facility rents— 

Net debit punsineitesibe<eabeseceucncaadiign 4,507 ,373.81 4,.310,439.38 196,934.43 

Net railway operating income.. $ 46,297,124.53 $ 30,618,531.29 $15,678,593.2 
I STII nncencseiesaienrnsiivintemeaninenanentiintin $.306.748.01 8$,244,714.20 62,033.81 

Total income ...... ecenne $ 54.603.872.54 $ 38.863,.245.49 $15,740,627.05 
Miscellaneous deductions 2.004,180.92 1,688, 203.37 $15,977.55 

Income available for interest and 

other charges . $ 52.599,691.62 3% $15,424,649.50 

Fixed interest and other fixed charges 20,1 41,033.67 12 





4,176.66 


Income available for other purposes $ 32 


95 
Contingent interest charges....... 


on 


16,909,831.79 
5.00 11,360,335.00 


$15,548,826.16 
6,440.00 





Net audited income.........0...00.0.......... § 21,091,882.95 $ 5,549,496.79 $15,542,386.16 

In this statement there are included as deductions before arriving at net audited income, the full 
amount of fixed and contingent interest on the total interest bearing indebtedness of the Company 
accruing within the periods shown. 

AVAILABLE INCOME AND APPLICATION UNDER MODIFICATION PLAN 

rhe statement shows that for the year 1941 there was $52,599,691.62 of audited income available 
for the payment of interest and other charges. Under the Plan for Moditication of Interest Charges 
and Maturities of August 15, 1938, as incorporated in the supplemental indentures of January 1, 1940 
to the affected obligations. an adjustment is made in this amount for cash transactions pertaining to 
the income of former years. This increased the amount of income available for the payment of interest 
and other charges to $52.644,114.86. From this is first deducted $1,057,688.32 for rent for leased 
roads and equipment and $19.083,345.35 for interest remaining fixed under the Plan, or a total of 
$20,141,033.67, leaving remaining available net income of $32,.503,081.19. From this available net in- 
come the Board of Directors in the exercise of their delegated discretion appropriated $5,690,337.39 for 
capital fund to be applied to or to reimburse the Company's treasury for capital expenditures. They 
further appropriated $22,073, 407.69 providing for the payment of all accumulated and unpaid contingent 
interest accrued to December 31. 1941. From the then remaining available net income, 75%. or 
$3.554,502.08, was appropriated for sinking fund, leaving available balance of $1,184,834.03 for other 
corporate purposes. (The Plan provides that from 1939 to 1943, 75%, and thereafter 50%, of the 
Available Net income remaining after the payment of all contingent interest charges, is to be set aside 
in the Sinking Fund until $100.000,000 par value of secured obligations of the Company is retired.) 

The payment of contingent interest authorized by the Board of Directors will be made against the 
surrender of contingent interest coupons of May 1. 1942, appurtenant to all bond issues affected by the 
Plan, and the supplemental indentures relating thereto and to facilitate collection the coupons of 
May 1, 1942, may be presented for payment on or after April 10, 1942. 


There was a net increase of 33,788.010.17 in outstanding interest bearing obligations incurred 
during the year, due principally to the issue of equipment trust obligations. 


The total expenditures during the year for additions and betterments to road property aggregated 
$3,773,277.77. 

During the year four new and additional Diesel passenger locomotives were acquired and placed 
in service, and to provide adequately for the transportation of material so vital to National Defense, 
4.763 new and additional freight cars were acquired. consisting of 1.563 steel box cars, 2,050 steel 
gondolas and 1,150 steel hopper cars. 

The Company also acquired and placed in service 
scows. twenty-five units of automotive equipment and four units of work equipment. The Company 
built in its own shops fifty new caboose cars and rebuilt and modernized five locomotives, two 
passenger-train cars, thirty-six freight-train cars, one unit of floating equipment and one unit of work 
equipment. The total cost of the equipment acquired, together with additions and betterments to 
existing equipment, aggregated $17.080,698.55. During the same period there were retired for ob 
solescence and other causes, eleven steam locomotives, three passenger-train cars, 205 freight-train 
cars, and thirty-six units of miscellaneous equipment. having a total book value of $1,065,351.44 which 
deducted from the total cost of equipment installed during the year makes a net increase in capital 
account of equipment of $16.015,347.11. 

In addition to the cars delivered and placed in service during the year, 
under contract and have since been delivered. The Company has authorized the acquisition of the 
following new and additional equipment for 19142 delivery, viz.: two multiple-unit Diesel passenger 
locomotives, six multiple-unit Diesel freight locomotives, 1,000 steel box cars and 1,000 steel hopper 
cars at an aggregate cost of approximately $9,500,000, 


four passenger-train cars, eight barges and 


687 additional cars were 


A * * 
Based on 1941 volume of trafic. it is estimated that on an annual basis the increases in rates, fares 
and charges authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will produce $10,500,000 additional 
revenues, as compared with the increase recommended by the Mediation Board appointed by the 
President of the United States. of $14,250,000 in wages and taxes incidental thereto, and nothing for 
increases in cost of materials and supplies and other taxes. 
te ‘ * * 
Railway tax accr als in 1941 annenies $15,780,105.71, to which should be added miscellaneous 
tax accruals of $433,577.45. making total taxes for the year $16,213,683.16, an increase over 1940 of 
$4,432,316.98, or 37.62%. Of railway tax accruals, $6,471,098 was levied by States and local taxing 
agencies, and the remainder, or $9,309,008, was taxes due the United States, of which $6,194,708 were 
pay-roll taxes for unemployment insurance and retirement, and $2,808,192 income taxes, the remainder 
being of miscellaneous character. Railway tax accruals in 1941 absorbed approximately seven cents of 
each dollar of total operating revenues and approximately twenty-four cents of every dollar of net 
operating revenue against which these taxes are a first charge. 
R. B. WHITE, P 
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War Loans Without Interest? . . . Farm Bloc’s Loss 
Of President's Favor... Mr. Wallace’s Power Coup 


It was President Roosevelt’s own idea 
to propose a flat limit of $25,000 on 
the amount of income that any indi- 
vidual might retain after paying taxes. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, was caught unaware by Mr. 
Roosevelt's tax suggestions. The Pres- 
ident’s ideas and Treasury’s ideas 
didn’t jibe. 

x *k * 


Leon Henderson isn’t satisfied that his 
price ceiling can be made to stick ef- 
fectively unless the Government really 
reaches down to tax the wage-earning 
group on the basis of a system of 
forced savings. 


x «k * 


Henry Wallace appears to have bested 
not only Jesse Jones, but Cordell Hull 
and Sumner Welles as well, in gather- 
ing power for his Board of Economic 
Wartare. The President's executive or- 
der shifts power from both the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and the State 
Department to Mr. Wallace. 


e = 2 


If higher-income groups in the United 
States resist the President’s request for 
a $25,000 limit on income, then Mr 
Roosevelt expects to be armed with a 
powerful political weapon with which 
to resist any Congress moves against 
organized labor. 


x * * 


Marriner Eccles is moving back 
toward the inner circle again as an 
ally of Leon Henderson on tax and 
credit policies. Mr. Eccles’s Federal 
Reserve Board is to keep control over 
regulations governing installment sell- 
ing and open charge accounts. 


x * * 


Important officials are raising the 
question whether any interest rates at 
all should apply to loans raised to fi- 
nance the war. There is a suggestion 
that there should be forced savings ex- 
acted from all groups on the basis of 
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a return of principal after the war 
without any payment of interest. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, except for the 
temporary backing of President 
Roosevelt, is alone among key White 
House advisers on his insistence that 
the war be financed through voluntary 
rather than compulsory savings. 


x * * 


One official who has been sitting in on 
inflation-control conferences is telling 
his friends that there’s danger this 
country will win its fight against infla- 
tion only to lose the war itself by re- 
moving various money incentives to 
effort. 


x *«* * 


President Roosevelt didn’t ask the ad- 
vice of labor leaders before announc- 
ing there would be a voluntary freez- 
ing of most wages for the duration. 


x *« 


Reports have it that John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers, is 
preparing to expel from that organiza- 
tion Phil Murray, who heads the CIO 
and for a long time has been vice 
president of the UMW. Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Lewis no longer are friends. 


= &@ © 


At least one high official has dropped 
suggestions that violent critics may 
face a crackdown if they persist in 
their attitude during wartime. 


x « * 


The rubber shortage, coupled with 
price control and rationing, is to give 
reformers the opportunity, about 
which they long dreamed, to bring 
about changes in this country’s sys- 
tem of distribution. 


x *k * 


A sudden thought by one member of 
the Ways and Means Committee add- 
ed $500,000,000 to the tax bill that the 
Committee will recommend for cor- 
porations. The Committee was all set 


to vote a flat 90 per cent tax on excess 
profits. One member, thinking about 
it overnight, complained that this 
would mean letting corporations keep 
10 per cent of “excess profits” above 
normal profits. So the Committee 
added 4 per cent to the tax. 


x * * 


Dodging responsibility for the ship- 
ping crisis has become one of the big- 
gest inside scrambles in Washington. 
Inclination is for military agencies to 
blame the Maritime Commission for 
the lag in shipbuilding. The Commis- 
sion counters by blaming the military 
for not halting Axis submarines. 


2 ® ® 


Milo Perkins as operating head of the 
Board of Economic Warfare is receiv- 
ing hints that he would do well to use 
sparingly the extra power he has re- 
ceived in the field of foreign affairs. 


x k * 


President Roosevelt is letting it be 
known that Leon Henderson’s ideas 
about what should be the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward farm prices are 
the ideas that will be accepted, not 
those of the farm bloc in Congress. 
The President is aware that many 
farm States broke with his Adminis- 
tration in the 1940 election. 


= 2 ® 


Informed military observers in Wash- 
ington were more dismayed by the 
cutting of the Burma Road than by 
any other military disaster in the Far 
East. As they view it, not only have 
the Japanese throttled China, but the 
U.S. has lost land connections with 
some of the best bases for mass aif, 
land and sea attacks on Japan. 


x « * 


One shipbuilding difficulty in New 
England is caused by the fact that 
workers earn more in two or three 
days’ work than they had been ac- 
customed to earning in a week of 
more, and as a result take time off for 
fishing or farming. 
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